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CHAPTER XIII. 


CapTaIn DESPARD. 


M 





Within the Precincts, 


ORNING service at the 


Abbey was more busi- 
ness-like than the severe 
ritual in the afternoon. 
The evening prayers were 
more pleasurable. Stran- 
gers came to them, new 
faces, all the visitors 
about, and there could be 
no doubt that the Signor 
chose his anthems with a 
view to the new people 
who were always coming 
and going. Sometimes re- 
presentatives from every 
quarter of England, from 
the Continent—members 
of “the other church” 
even, which Anglicanism 


venerates and yearns after: and people from America, pilgrims to 
the shrine of the past, would gather within the Abbey, and carry 
away the fame of the music and the beautiful church to all the 
winds. The staff of the Abbey was pleasantly excited, the service 
was short, the whole ritual was pleasurable. 


It was the dull hour 
ol. 
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in the afternoon when it is good for people to be occupied in such an 
elevating way, and when, coming in with the fresh air hanging about 
you in the summer, out of the sunshine, to feel the house so shady and 
cool—or in winter from the chill and cold out of doors to a blazing fire, 
and lamps, and candles, and tea—you had just time for a little lounge 
before dressing for dinner, and so cheated away the heaviest hour of the 
day. But in the morning it was business. The Minor Canons felt it, 
getting up from their breakfast to sing their way steadily through litany 
and versicles. And nobody felt it more than the old Chevaliers as they 
gathered in their stalls, many of them white-headed, tottering, one foot 
in the grave. It was the chief occupation of their lives—all that they 
were now obliged to do. Their whole days were shaped for this. 
When the bells began the doors would open, the veterans come out, one 
by one, some of them battered enough, with medals on their coats, 
Captain Despard was the most jaunty of the brotherhood. Indeed he 
was about the youngest of all, and it had been thought a bad thing for 
the institution when a man not much over fifty was elected. He was 
generally the last to take his place, hurrying in fresh and debonair, 
with his flower in his coat, singing with the choir whenever the music 
pleased him, and even now and then softly accompanying the Minor Canon, 
with a cheerful sense that his adhesion’ to what was being said must 
always be appreciated. His responses were given with a grand air, as if 
he felt himself to be paying a compliment to the Divine Hearer. And 


indeed, though it was the great drawback of his existdpce to be compelled 


to be present there every. morning of his life, still, whem-he was there he 
enjoyed it. He was part of the show. The beautiful, ebureh, the fine 
music, and Captain Despard, had all, he,.thought, a,share:in the silent 
enthusiasm of the general congregation. . And Waptain,.Despard was so 
far right that many of the congregation, especially those .who..came, on 
Sundays and holidays,” the townsfolk, the‘ tobaeconists, and trades- 
people, and the girls from the workroom, looked.upon him with the 
greatest admiration, and pointed out to each other, sometimes awed and 
respectful, sometimes tittering behind their. prayer-books, where: “ the 
Captain” sat in state, The Captain was “a fine man”. 6yerybody 
allowed—well proportioned, well preserved--a young man) of hig age ; 
and his age was mere boyhood in comparison with many of his peers and 
brethren. It was ridiculous to see him there among all those'old fellows, 
the girls said; and as for Polly, as she slipped humbly into a free seat, 
the sight of him sitting there in his stall quite overpowered her. If all 
went well, she herself would have a place there by-and-by—not in the 
stalls indeed, but in the humble yet dignified places provided for the 
families of the Chevaliers. It must not be supposed that even the 
Chevaliers’ stalls were equal to those provided for the hierarchy of the 
Abbey. They were a lower range, and on a different level altogether, 
but still they were places of dignity. Captain Despard put his arms upon 
the carved supports of his official seat, and looked around him like.4 
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benevolent monarch. When anyone asked him a question as he went or 
came he was quite affable, and called to the verger with a condescending 
readiness to oblige. 

“You must find a place for this gentleman, Wykeham,” he would say ; 
“this gentleman is a friend of mine.” Wykeham only growled at these 
recommendations, but Captain Despard passed on to his stall with the 
air of having secured half a dozen places at least; and his protégés felt 
a vague belief in him, even when they did not find themselves much ad- 
vanced by it. And there he sat, feeling that every change in his position 
was noted, and that he himself was an essential part of the show—that 
show which was so good for keeping up all the traditions of English 
society, making the Church respected, and enforcing attention to religion 
—indeed, a very handsome compliment to the Alinighty himself. 

Captain Despard, however, though he admired himself so much, 
was not, as has been already hinted, proportionately admired by his 
brother Chevaliers, and it was something like a surprise to him when 
he found himself sought by two of them at once, as they came out of 
the Abbey. One of these was Captain Temple, who had encountered 
Lottie on the evening before, going alone to the Deanery. None of all 
the Chevaliers of St. Michael’s was so much respected as this old gen- 
tleman. He. was a little man, with white hair, not remarkable in 
personal appearance, poor, and old; but he was all that a Chevalier 
ought to be, sans reproche. The story of his early days was the ordinary 
one of a poor officer without friends or interest ; but in his later life there 
had happened to him something which everybody knew. His only 
daughter had married a man greatly above her in station, a member of a 
noble family, to the great admiration and envy of all beholders. She 
was a beautiful girl, very delicate and sensitive ; but no one thought of 
her qualities in comparison with the wonderful good fortune that had 
befallen her. A girl that had been changed at a stroke from poor little 
Mary Temple, the poor Chevalier’s daughter, into the Honourable Mrs. 
Dropmore, with a chance of a Viscountess’s coronet ! was ever such good 
luck heard of? Her father and mother were congratulated on all sides 
with malign exuberance. Mrs. Temple got credit for being the cleverest 
of mothers, that applause, which in England means insult, being largely 
showered upon her. Whether she deserved it, poor soul ! is nothing to 
this history ; but if so, she soon had her reward. The girl who had been 
so lucky was carried off summarily from the father and mother whé had 
nothing else to care for in the world. They were not allowed to see her, 
or even to communicate with her but in the most limited way. They 
bore everything, these poor people, for their child’s sake, encouraging 
each other not to complain, to wait until her sweetness had gained the 
yictory, as sweetness and submission are always said to do—and en- 
couraging her to think only of her husband, to wait and be patient until 
the prejudices of his family were dispelled. But this happy moment 


never came for poor Mary. She died after a year’s marriage—wailing 
31—2 
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for her mother, who was not allowed to come near her, and did not even 
know of her illness. This had almost killed the old people too—and it 
had pointed many a moral all the country round ; and now this incident, 
which had nothing to do with her, came in to influence the career of Lottie 
Despard. It was Captain Temple who first came up to his brother 
Chevalier as he strolled through the nave of St. Michael’s, on his way out 
from the service. A great many people always lingered in the nave to 
get every note of the Signor’s voluntary, and it was Captain Despard’s 
practice to take a turn up and down to exhibit himself in this last act of 
the show before it wasover. The sun shone in from the high line of 
south windows, throwing a thousand varieties of colour on the lofty 
clustered pillars, and the pavement all storied with engraved stones and 
brasses. The Captain sauntered up and down, throwing out his chest, 
and conscious of admiration round him, while the music rolled forth 
through the splendid space, with a voice proportioned to it, and groups of 
the early worshippers stood about listening, specks in the vastness of the 
Abbey. Justas it ended, with an echoing thunder of sweet sound, the 
old Captain, putting on his hat at the door, encountered the younger 
warrior for whom he had been lying in wait. 

“ May I speak a word to you, Captain Despard ?” he said. 

“Certainly, my dear sir ; if I can be of use to you in any way, com- 
mand me,” said Captain Despard, with the most amiable flourish of his 
hat. But he was surprised ; for Captain Temple was a man who “ kept 
his distance,” and had never shown any symptom of admiration for the 
other Chevalier. 

“You will forgive me speaking,” said the old man. “But I know 
that your evenings are often engaged. You have many occupations ; 
you are seldom at home in the evening?” 

“My friends are very kind,” said Captain Despard, with another 
flourish. “ As a matter of fact, I—dine out a great deal. I am very 
often engaged.” 

“Tthoughtso. And your son—very often dines out too. May I ask 
as a favour that you will allow me to constitute myself the escort of Miss 
Despard when she is going anywhere in the evening ? I had that pleasure 
last night,” said the old man. “I ama very safe person, I need not say: 
and fond of—young people. It would be a great pleasure to me.” 

Captain Despard listened with some surprise. Perhaps he saw the 
reproach intended, but was too gaily superior to take any notice of it. 
When the other had ended, he took off his hat again, and made him a 
still more beautiful bow. ‘“ How glad I am,” he said, “to be able to 
give you a great pleasure so easily! Certainly, Captain Temple, if my 
little girl’s society is agreeable to you.” 

“She is at an age when she wants—someone to watch over her,” 
said the old Captain. ‘“ She is very sweet—and very handsome, Captain 
Despard.” 

“Is she?” said the other, indifferently. “A child, my dear sir, 
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nothing more thana child; but good looks belong to her mother’s family 
—without thinking of my own side of the house.” 

“She is very handsome. A mother isa great loss to a girl at that age.” 

“ You think it isa want that ought to be supplied,” said Captain 
Despard, with a laugh, stroking his moustache. ‘“ Perhaps you are right 
—perhaps you are right. Such an idea, I allow, has several times crossed 
my own mind.” 

“ Despard,” said another voice, behind him, “I’ve got something to 
say to ye. When ye’re at leisure, me dear fellow, step into my place.” 

“ Don’t let me detain you,” said the other old man, hurrying away. 
His kind stratagem had not succeeded. He was half sorry—and yet, as 
he had already prophesied its failure to his wife, he was not so much dis- 
pleased after all. Major O’Shaughnessy, who was a heavy personage, 
hobbled round to the other side. 

“ Despard,” he said, “me dear friend! I’ve got something to say to 
you. It’s about Lottie, me boy.” 

“ About Lottie {—more communications about Lottie. I’ve had about 
enough of her, O’Shaughnessy. There is that solemn old idiot asking if 
he may escort her when she goes anywhere. Is he going to give his wife 
poison, and offer himself to me as a son-in-law?” said the Captain, with 
a laugh. 

.“T'll go bail he didn’t tell you what I’m going to tell you. Listen, 
Despard. My pretty Lottie—she’s but a child, and she’s as pretty a one as 
you'd wish to see: well, it’s a lover she’s gone and got for herself. 
What d’ye think of that? Bless my soul,a lover! What do you make 
of that, me fine fellow?” cried the Major, rubbing his fat hands. He 
was large of bulk, like his wife, and round and shining, with a bald head, 
and large hands that looked bald too. 

“Is this a joke?” said the Captain, drawing himself up ; “ by George, 
I'll have no jokes about my child.” 

“Joke? it is my wife told me, that is as fond of the girl as if she 
were her own. ‘ Mark my words,’ says Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, ‘she'll be 
the Honourable Mrs. Ridsdale before we know where we are.’ And 
Temple’s been at ye, Despard ; I know it. The man is off his head with 
his own bad luck, and can’t abide the name of an Honourable. But, from 
all I hear, there’s little to be said against this one except that he’s poor.” 

“The Honourable——” said Captain Despard, with a bewildered 
look. Then, as the good Major talked, he recovered himself. ‘“ Well!” 
he said, when that speech came to an end, “ you may think that it’s very 
fine, O'Shaughnessy, and I’m sure I am much obliged to you for telling 
me, but you don’t suppose an Honourable is anything out of the way to 
me? With her family and her beauty, I would grudge the child toa 
man without a title anyhow, even if he weren’t poor.” 

The Major had his mouth open to speak, but he was so bewildered 
by this grandeur that he stopped and closed it again, and uttered only a 
murmur in his throat. “Well!” he said, when he came to himself, 
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“you know your own affairs best ; but now that your girl is taken out, 
and into society, and with her prospects, you'll be standing by her and 
giving her more of your company, Despard? Lottie’s the best of girls; 
but it might make all the difference to her, having her father at home, 
and always ready to stand up for her—not meaning any offence.” 

“Nor is any taken, O'Shaughnessy ; make your mind quite easy,” 
said the Captain, looking extremely stately though his coat was shabby. 
Then he added, “I’ve got some business down town, and an appointment 
at twelve o'clock. I’m sorry to hurry off, but business goes before all. 
Good-morning to you, Major!” he said, kissing the ends of his fingers; 
then turning back after he had gone a few steps. ‘‘ My respects to your 
wife, and thanks for finding it all out; but I’ve known it these three 
weeks at least, though I’m obliged to her all the same.” And so saying, 
Captain Despard resumed the humming of his favourite tune, and went 
swinging his arm down the Dean’s Walk, the rosebud in his coat showing 
like a decoration, and the whole man jaunty and gay as nobody else was 
at St. Michael’s, It wasa sight to see him as he marched along, keeping 
time to the air he was humming; a fine figure of a man! The good 
Major stood and looked after him dumfoundered ; he was almost too 
much taken by surprise to be offended. “Manage your own affairs as 
you please, my fine fellow!” he said to himself, and went home in a state 
of suppressed fury. But he relented when he saw Lottie, in her print 
frock, at the window; and he did not give his wife that insolent message. 
“ What is the use of making mischief?” the Major said. 

Captain Despard was not, however, so entirely unmoved as he looked. 
The news bewildered him first, and then elated him. Where had the girl 
picked up the Honourable Mr. , what was his name? He knew 80 
little of Lottie and was so little aware of her proceedings, that he had only 
heard accidentally of her visits at the Deanery at all, and knew nothing 
whatever of Rollo. He must inquire, he said to himself; but in the 
meantime did not this free him from all the hesitations with which, to 

‘do him justice, he had been struggling? For if, instead of “ presiding 
over his establishment ”—which was how Captain Despard put it—Lottie 
was to be the mistress of a house of her own and ascend into heaven, as 
it were, as the Honourable Mrs. Something-or-other, there would be no 
doubt that Captain Despard would be left free as the day to do what 
pleased himself. This wonderful piece of news seemed to get into his 
veins and send the blood coursing more quickly there, and into his head, 
and made that whirl with an elation which was perfectly vague and 
indefinite. With Lottie as the Honourable Mrs. So-and-so, all obstacles 
were removed out of hisown way. Law did not count; the Captain 
was afraid more or less of his daughter, but he was not at all afraid of 
his son. The Honourable Something-or-other! Captain Despard did 
not even know his name or anything about him, but already various 





privileges seemed to gleam upon him through this noble relation. No 
doubt such a son-in-law would be likely to lend a gentleman, who was 
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not over-rich and connected with him by close family ties, a small sum 
now and then; or probably he might. think it necessary for his own 
dignity to make an allowance to his wife’s father to enable him to appear 
as a gentleman ought ; and in the shooting season he would naturally, 
certainly, give so near a relation a standing invitation to the shooting-box 
which, by right of his rank, he must inevitably possess somewhere or other, 
either his own or belonging to his noble father. Probably he would have 
it in his power to point out to Her Majesty or the Commander-in-Chief 
that to keep a man who was an honour to his profession, like Captain 
Henry Despard, in the position of a Chevalier of St. Michael’s, was 
equally a disgrace and a danger to the country. Captain Despard seemed to 
hear the very tone in which this best of friends would certify to his merits. 
“Speak of failures in arms! Whatcan you expect when General So-and- 
so is gazetted to the command of an expedition, and Henry Despard is 
left in a Chevalier’s lodge?” he seemed to hear the unknown say indignantly. 
Nothing could be more generous than his behaviour; he did nothing but 
go about the world sounding the Captain’s praises: ‘“ I have the honour 
to be his son-in-law,” this right-thinking young man would say. Captain 
Despard went down the hill with his head buzzing full of this new person- 
age who had suddenly stepped into his life. His engagement was no more 
important than to play a game at billiards with one of his town acquaint- 
ances, but even there he could not keep from throwing out mysterious 
hints about some great good fortune which was about to come to him. 
“What! are you going away, Captain? Are you to have promotion? or 
is it you they have chosen for the new warden of the Chevaliers?” his 
associates asked him, half in curiosity, half in sarcasm. “I am not in 
circumstances,” said the Captain solemnly, “to say what are the improved 
prospects that are dawning upon my house; but of this you may rest 
assured—that my friends in adversity will remain my friends in pros- 
perity.” “ Bravo, Captain!” criedall his friends. Some of them laughed, 
but some of them put their faith in Captain Despard. They said to them- 
selves, ‘‘ He’s fond of talking a bit big, but he’s got a good heart, has the 
Captain!” and they, too, dreamed of little loans and treats. And, in- 
deed, the Captain got an immediate advantage out of it; for one of the 
billiard-players, who was a well-to-do tradesman with habits not alto- 
gether satisfactory to his friends, gave him a luncheon at the “ Black Boar,” 
not because he expected to profit by the supposed promotion, but to see 
how many lies the old humbug would tell in half-an-hour, as he himself 
said ; for there are practical democrats to whom it is very sweet to see 
the pretended aristocrat cover himself with films of lying. The shop- 
keeper roared with laughter as the Captain gave forth his oracular say- 
ings. “Go it, old boy!” he said. They all believed, however, more or 
less, in some good luck that was coming, whatever it might be; and the 
sensation of faith around him strengthened Captain Despard in his con- 
Viction. He resolved to go home and question Lottie after this luncheon ; 
but that was of itself a prolonged feast, and the immediate consequence 
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of it was a disinclination to move, and a sense that it would be just ag 
well for him not to show himself for some little time, “ till it had gone 
off” —for the Captain in some things was a wise man, and prudent as he 
was wise. 


OHAPTER XIV. 
THE WoRKROOM. 


TERE were two factions in the workroom by the side of the river where 
Mrs. Wilting’s daughters worked, with Polly Featherston for their fore- 
woman. One of these, though very small and consisting, indeed, only of 
Ellen Wilting, the eldest girl—who was “serious ”—and a little appren- 
tice who was in her class at the Sunday School—was greatly against the 
intrusion of “the gentlemen” into the workroom, and thought it highly 
improper and a thing likely to bring all the young ladies who worked 
there into trouble. Ellen was, contrary to the usual opinion which would 
have selected the plainest sister for this réle, the prettiest of the girls. 
She was fair-haired, but not frizzy like the rest; and her face was pale, 
with a serious expression which made her very lady-like, many persons 
thought, and gave her, the others felt not without envy, a distinction 
which did not belong to their own pinkness and whiteness. There were 
four sisters, of whom Emma—who was the object of Law’s admiration— 
was the youngest. Kate and "Liza came between these two, and they 
were both of Polly’s faction, though without any reason for being so, 
They thought Ellen was agreat deal too particular. What was the harm 
if a gentleman came and sat a bit when they were not too busy, and 
talked and made them laugh? The object of life to these young women 
was to get as much laughing and talking as possible made consistent with 
the greatest amount of work done, of gowns and bonnets made; and 
anyone who made the long evening appear a little shorter, and “ passed 
the time” with a little merriment, was a real benefactor to them. Ellen, 
for her part, took more serious views of life. She would have liked to 
go to morning service every day had that been practicable, and called it 
matins as the ladies themselves did, which was very uncommon in the 
River Lane; and she was a member of the Choral Society, and had a 
pretty voice, and had sung ina chorus along with Miss Despard, and even 
with Miss Huntington before she married. All this made her feel that 
it was not “nice” to encourage the gentlemen who were of a different 
condition in life, and whose visits could not be for any good. And she 
would much rather have heard stories read out of the Monthly Packet, 
or something in which instruction was joined with amusement, than from 
the Family Herald; except, indeed, when she got interested in the trials, 
continued from number to number, of some virtuous young heroine like 
the Lady Araminta. Ellen wore a black gown like the young ladies in 
the shops, with her pretty fair hair quite simply dressed, without any of 
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the padding and frizzing which were popular at the time; and fondly 
hoped some time or other to wear a little black bonnet like those of the 
sisters who had an establishment near. Her mother sternly forbade this 
indulgence now, but it was one of the things to which the young woman 
looked forward. And it must beallowed that Ellen rather prided herself 
on her total unlikeness in every way to Polly Featherston, who considered 
herself the head of the workroom, and who was certainly the ringleader 
in all its follies. Kate and ’Liza and Emma and the other apprentice, 
though they by no means gave their entire adhesion to Polly, and had 
many remarks to make upon her in private, yet were generally led by 
her as a person who knew the world and was “ much admired,” and 
always had somebody after her. That this somebody should be for the 
moment “a gentleman,” gave Polly an additional advantage. It must 
not_ be supposed that her reputation was anyhow in danger, though she 
was known to “keep company” with the Captain; for Polly, though not 
“particular,” and ready to talk and laugh with anyone, was known to 
be very well able to take care of herself, and much too experienced to be 
taken in by any of the admirers whom she was supposed to be able to 
wind round her little finger. For this, and for her powers of attracting 
admiration, and for her fluent and ready speech, and the dauntless dis- 
position which made her afraid of nobody and ready to “speak up,” if 
need were, even to the very Dean himself, the girls admired her ; and 
they would not be persuaded by Ellen that Polly ought to be subdued 
out of her loud and cheerful talk, and the doors of the workroom closed 
on the gentlemen. Little Emma, indeed, the youngest of the girls, was 
vehement against this idea, as was easily understood by all the rest. 

“What is the harm?” she cried, with tears in her eyes, tears of 
vexation and irritation and alarmed perception of the change it would 
make if Law should be shut out; a terrible change, reducing herself, 
who now enjoyed some visionary superiority as “keeping company ” in 
her own small person with a gentleman, into something even lower than 
Liza and Kate, who had their butchers and bakers, at least, to walk out 
with on Sunday—a privilege which Emma seldom dared enjoy with Law. 
“What is the use,” Emma said, “of making a fuss? What harm do 
they do? They make the time pass. It’s long enough anyhow from 
eight o’clock in the morning till nine at night, or sometimes later, and so 
little time as mother allows for meals. I am sure I am that tired,” 
Emma declared, and with reason, “I often can’t see how to thread my 
needle ; and to have somebody to talk to passes the time.” 

“We have always plenty of talk even when we are by ourselves,” 
said Ellen ; “and I am sure we might make better use of our time and 
have much more improving conversation if these men would not be always 
coming here.” 

“Oh! if you are so fond of improvement,” cried Polly, “I daresay 
you would like to have Mr. Sterndale the Scripture Reader come and 
read to us; or we might ask Mr. Langton upstairs, who is better, who 

31—5 
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isa clergyman. I shouldn’t mind having him ; he is so shy and frightened, 
and he wouldn’t know what to say.” 

“Lord!” cried Kate; “ fancy being frightened for us!” 

“Oh!” said the better-informed Polly, “there’s heaps as are fright- 
ened for us; and the gooder they are the more frightened they would be; 
a curate is always frightened for us girls. He knows he daren’t talk 
free in a friéndly way, and that makes him as stiff as two sticks, As 
sure as fate, if he was pleasant, somebody would say he had.a wrong 
meaning, and that’s how it’s always in their mind.” 

“A clergyman,” said Ellen authoritatively, “would come to do w 
good. But it wouldn’t be his place to come here visiting. It’s our 
duty to go to him to relieve our consciences. As for Mr. Sterndale, 
the Scripture Reader, I don’t call him a Churchman at all; he might 
just as well be a Dissenter. What good can he doanybody? The thing 
that really does you good is to gotochurch. In some places there are 
always prayers going on, and then there is half an hour for meditation, 
and then you go to work again till the bell rings. And in the afternoon 
there is even-song and self-examination, and that passes the time,” cried 
Ellen, clasping her hands. “ What with matins, and meditation, and 
something new for every hour, the days go. They’re gone before you 
know where you are.” 

The young women were silenced by this enthusiastic statement. For 
after all, what could be more desirable than a system which made the 
days fly? Polly was the only one who could hold up her head against 
such an argument. She did her best to be scornful. “I daresay!” she 
cried, “ but I should just like to know if the work went as fast ! Praying 
and meditating are very fine, but if the work wasn’t done, what would 
your mother say?” 

“Mother would find it answer, bless you,”.said Ellen, her pale 
face lighted with enthusiasm, “you do double the work when you can 
feel you’re doing your duty, and could die cheerful any moment.” 

“Oh! and to think how few sees their duty, and how most folks 
turns their backs upon it!” replied the little apprentice, who was on 
Ellen’s side. 

Polly saw that something must be done to turn the tide. The girls 
were awed. They could not hold up their commonplace little heads 
against this grand ideal. There were little flings of half alarmed impr 
tience indeed among them, as when Kate whispered to ’Liza that “ one 
serious one was enough in a house,” and little Emma ventured a falter 
ing assertion “ that going to church made a day feel like Sunday, and it 
didn’t seem right todo any more work.” Polly boldly burst in, and threw 
forth her standard to the wind. 

“ Week days is week days,” she said oracularly. “ We've got them # 
work in and to have a bit of fun as long as we're young. Sundays I say 
nothing against church—as much as anyone pleases; and it’s a great 
thing to have the Abbey to go to, where you see everybody, if Wykeham 
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the verger wasn’t such a brute. But, if I’m not to have my bit of fun, 
I'd rather be out of the world altogether. Now I just wish Mr. Law 
were passing this way, for there’s the end of Lady Araminta in the Family 
’Erald, and it is very exciting, and she won’t hear of marrying the Earl, 
let alone the Duke, but gives all her money and everything she has to 
the man of her heart.” 

“The baronet!” cried Kate and ’Liza in one breath. “I always 
knew that was how it was going to be.” Even Ellen, wise as she was, 
changed colour, and looked up eagerly. 

It was Polly who took in that representative of all that the world 
calls letters and cultivation, to these girls. Ellen looked wistfully at the 
drawer in which the treasure was hidden. “I will read it out if you 
like,” she said somewhat timidly. “I can’t get on with this till the 
trimming is ready.” Thus even the Church party was vanquished by 
the charms of Art. 

That evening the Captain again paid them a visit. It was not often 
that he came two days in succession, and Emma, who was the least 
important of all, was very impatient of his appearance, notwithstand- 
ing the saucy.speech she had made to Law. In her heart she thought 
there was no comparison between the father and son. The Captain 
was an old man. He had no business to come at all, chatting and 
making, his jokes ; it was a shame to see him turning up night after 
night. She wondered how Miss Despard liked to have him always out. 
Emma regarded Miss Despard with great interest and awe. She won- 
dered when she met her in the street, as happened sometimes, what she 
would say tf she knew. And Emma wondered, with a less warm thrill 
of personal feeling, but yet with much heat and sympathetic indigna- 
tion, what Miss Despard would think if she knew of Polly. She would 
hate her, and that would be quite natural. Fancy having Polly brought 
in over your head in the shape of a stepmother! and if Emma herself 
felt indignant at such an idea, what must Miss Despard do who was a 
lady, and used to be the mistress? It made the girl’s heart ache to think 
that she would have to close the door upon Law again, for it would never 
do to have the father and son together. Polly, on the contrary, bore a 
look of triumph on her countenance. She pushed her chair aside a little 
as Emma had done for Law, thus making room for him beside her, and 
she said, with a delighted yet nervous toss of her mountain of hair, “ Ah, 
Captain, back again! Haven’t you got anything better to do than to come 
after a lot of girls that don’t want you? Do we want him, Kate?” to 
which playful question Kate replied in all good faith, No, she did not 
want him; but, with a friendly sense of what was expected of her, 
giggled and added that the Captain didn’t mind much what she thought. 
The Captain, nothing daunted, drew in a stool close to Polly, and whis- 
pered that, by George, the girl was right; it didn’t matter much to him 
what she thought; that it was someone else he would consult on that 
subject ; upon which Polly tossed her head higher than ever, and laughed 
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and desired him to Get along! The Captain’s coming was not nearly 
so good for the work as Law’s, who was not half so funny, and whom 
they all received in a brotherly sort of indifferent, good-humoured way. 
The Captain, on the contrary, fixed their attention as at a play. It was 
as good as a play to watch him whispering to Polly, and she arching her 
neck, and tossing her head, and bidding him Get along! Sometimes, 
indeed, he kept them all laughing with his jokes and his mimicries, himself 
enjoying the enthusiasm of his audience. But though on these occasions 
he was very entertaining, the girls perhaps were still more entertained 
when he sat and whispered to Polly, giving them the gratification of an 
actual romance, such as it was, enacted before their eyes. A gentleman, 
an officer, with such a command of fine language, and such an air! They 
gave each other significant glances and little nudges to call each other's 
attention, and wondered what Miss Despard would think, and what 
would happen if really, really, some fine day, Polly Featherston were 
made into a lady, a Chevalier’s wife, and Mr. Law’s stepmother—what 
would everybody say? and Miss Despard, would she put up with it? 
Even the idea of so exciting an event made the blood move more quickly 
in their veins. 

The Captain was not in his jocular mood to-night. He was magni- 
ficent, a thing which occurred now and then. In this state of mind he 
was in the habit of telling them splendid incidents of his early days—the 
things he said to the Duke of Blank, and what the Duke of Blank 
replied to him, and the money he gave for his horses, and how he thought 
nothing of presenting any young lady he might be paying attention to 
(for he was a sad flirt in those days, the Captain allowed) with a diamond 
spray worth a thousand pounds, or a sapphire ring equally valuable, or 
some pretty trifle of that description. But he was altogether serious to- 
night. “I intended to have come earlier,” he said, “ for I have family 
business that calls me home soon ; but I was detained. It is very tire- 
some to be continually called upon for advice and help as I am, especially 
when in one’s own affairs something important has occurred.” 

“La, Captain, what has happened?” said Polly. ‘“ You ought to 
tell us. We just want something to wake us up. You've had some 
money left you; or I shouldn’t wonder a bit if the Commander-in- 
Chief——” 

Here she stopped short with sudden excitement, and looked at him. 
Captain Despard was fond of intimating to his humbler friends that he 
knew the Commander-in-Chief would send for him some day, indignant 
with those whose machinations had made him shelve so valuable an officer 
for so long. It seemed possible to Polly that this moment had arrived, and 
the idea made her black eyes blaze. She seemed to see him at the head of 
an expedition, leading an army, and herself the general’s lady. . It did not 
occur to Polly that there was no war going on at the moment; that was 
a matter of detail; and how should she know anything about war or 
peace, 2 young woman whose knowledge of public matters was limited to 
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murders and police cases? She let her work fall upon her knee, and 
there even ran through her mind a rapid calculation, if he was starting 
off directly, how long it would take to get the wedding things ready, or if 
she could trust the Wiltings to have them packed and sent after her in 
case there should not be time enough to wait. 

“No,” the Captain said, with that curl of his lip which expressed his 
contempt of the authorities who had so foolishly passed him over. “ It 
is nothing about the Commander-in-Chief—at least not yet. There will 
soon be a means of explaining matters to his Royal Highness which may 
lead to——. But we will say nothing on that point for the moment,” he 
added grandly, with a wave of his hand. Then he leaned over Polly, 
and whispered something which the others tried vainly to hear. 

“Oh!” cried Polly, listening intently. At first her interest failed a 
little ; then she evidently rose to the occasion, put on a fictitious excite- 
ment, clasped her hands, and cried, “ Oh, Captain, that at last !” 

“Yes—that is what has happened. You may not see all its import- 
ance at the first glance. But it is very important,” said the Captain 
with solemnity. ‘In a domestic point of view—and otherwise. People 
tell you interest does not matter now-a-days. Ha! ha!” (Captain 
Despard laughed the kind of stage-laugh which may be represented by 
these monosyllables.) ‘Trust one who has been behind the scenes. In- 
terest is everything—always has been, and always will be. This will 
probably have the effect of setting me right at the Horse Guards, which 
is all that is necessary. And in the meantime,” he added, with a thought- 
ful air, “it will make a great difference in a domestic point of view ; it 
will change my position in many ways, indeed in every way.” 

Polly had been gazing at him during this speech, watching every 
movement of his face, and as she watched her own countenance altered. 
She did not even pretend to take up her work again, but leaned forward 
nervously fingering the thread and the scissors on-the table, and beginning 
to realise the importance of the crisis. To Captain Despard it was a 
delightful opportunity of displaying his importance, and there was just 
enough of misty possibility in the castle of cards he was building up to 
endow him with a majestic consciousness of something about to happen. 
But to Polly it. was a great deal more than this. It was the crisis of 
something that was at least melodrama, if not tragedy, in her life. All 
her hopes were suddenly quickened into almost reality, and the change 
in her fortunes, which had been a distant and doubtful, if exciting chance, 
seemed suddenly in a moment to become real and near. 

The spectacle that this afforded to the other young women in the 
workroom it is almost beyond the power of words to describe.. Their 
bosoms throbbed. A play! plays were nothing to it. They pulled 
each other’s gowns under the table. They gave each other little nods, 
and looks under their eyebrows. Their elbows met in emphatic com- 
mentary. He, absorbed in his own all-important thoughts, she looking 
up at him with that rapt and pale suspense—never was anything more 
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exciting to the imagination of the beholders. “He won't look at her,” , 
one whispered ; “she’s all of a tremble,” said another ; and “ Lord, what 
. are they making such a fuss about?” breathed Kate. 

“Yes, it will alter our position in every way,” the Captain said, 
stroking his moustache, and fixing his eyes on vacancy. Then Polly 
touched his arm softly, her cheek, which had been pale, glowing crimson, 
Our position! the word gave her inspiration. She touched him shyly 
at first to call his attention; then, with some vehemence, “ Captain! 
that will make a deal easier,” she said; but what words were 
between these broken bits of the sentence, or if any words came between, 
the excited listeners could not make out. 

“ Yes,” he said with dignity. But he did not look ather. He main- 
tained his abstracted look, which was so very impressive. They all hung 
upon, not only his lips, but every movement. As for Polly, the suspense 
was more than she could bear. She was not a patient young woman, 
nor had she been trained to deny herself like Ellen, or control her feel- 
ings as women in a different sphere are obliged to do. She resumed her 
work for a moment with hurried hands, trying to control her anxiety; 
then suddenly threw it in a heap on the table, without even taking the 
trouble to fold it tidily. She did not seem to know what she was doing, 
they all thought. 

“T am going home,” she said, with a hoarsenéss in her voice. ‘“ There 
is nothing very pressing, so it won’t matter. I’ve got such a headache! 
don’t know what to do with myself.” 

“Oh, Polly, a headache! that’s not like you—yes, there’s Mrs. Arrow- 
smith’s dress that was promised.” 

“TJ don’t care—and she’s not a regular customer. And it’s only a 
bit of an alpaca with no trimmings—you can finish it yourselves. Captain, 
if you're coming my way, you can come—if you like ; unless,” said Polly, 
with feverish bravado, “you've got something to say to the girls more 
than you seem to have to me—I’m going home.” 

The Captain woke up from his abstraction, and looked round him, 
elevating his eyebrows. “Bless my heart, what is the matter?” he said. 
And then he made a grimace, which tempted the girls to laugh not 
withstanding Polly’s tragic seriousness. “I had hoped to have con- 
tributed a little to the entertainment of the evening, my dear young 
ladies. I had hoped to have helped you to ‘ pass the time,’ as you say. 
But when a lady bids me go——” - 

“Oh, you needn’t unless you like,” cried Polly ; “don’t mind me! I 
don’t want nobody to go home with me. I can take care of myself— 
only leave me alone if you please. I won’t be made fun of, or taken off. 
Let me out into the fresh air, or I think I shall faint.” The Captain 
took an unfair advantage of the excited creature. He turned round 
upon them all when Polly rushed out to get her jacket and hat, which 

hung in the hall, and “took her off” on the spot, making himself s0 
like her, that it was all they could do to keep from betraying him by § 
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their laughter. When she had put on her “ things,” she put her head 
into the room she had just left, “ Good-night, I’m going,” she said, with 
a look of impassioned anxiety and trouble. She was too much absorbed 
in her own feelings to see through the mist in which their faces shone to 
her, the laughter that was in them. She only saw the Captain standing 
up in the midst of them. Was he coming after her? or was he going to 
fall off from her at this crisis of his affairs? Perhaps it was foolish of her 
to rush off like this, and leave him with all these girls about him. But 
Polly had never been used to restrain her feelings, and she could not help 
it she vowed to herself. Everything in the future seemed to depend 
upon whether he came after her or not. Oh, why could not she have had 
a little more patience ! oh, why should not he come with her, say some- 
thing to her after all that had passed! As great a conflict was in her 
mind as if she had been a heroine of romance. The Captain and she 
had been “ keeping company” for a long time. He had “ kept off” 
others that would not have shilly-shallyed as he had done. A man’s 
“ intentions ” are rarely inquired into in Polly’s sphere. But if he cared 
for her the least bit, if he had any honour in him, she felt that he would 
follow her now. Polly knew that she might have been Mrs. Despard long 
ago if she had consented to be married privately as the Captain wished. 
But she was for none of those clandestine proceedings. She would be 
married in her parish church, with white favours and a couple of flys, 
and something that might be supposed to be a wedding breakfast. She 
had held by her notions of decorum stoutly, and would hear of no hole- 
and-corner proceedings. And now when fortune was smiling upon them, 
when his daughter had got hold of someone (this was Polly’s elegant 
way of putting it), and when the way would be clear, what if he failed 
her? The workroom with its blaze of light and its curious spectators 
had been intolerable to her, but a cold shudder crossed her when she got 
out of doors into the darkness of the lane. Perhaps she ought to have 
stayed at any cost, not to have left him in the midst of so many tempta- 
tions. Her heart seemed to sink into her shoes. Oh, why had she been 
so silly! Her hopes seemed all dropping, disappearing from her. To 
sink into simple Polly Featherston, with no dazzling prospect of future 
elevation, would be death to her, she felt, now. 

Polly was half way up the lane before the Captain, coming along at 
his leisure, made up to her; and, what with passion and fright, she had 
scarcely any voice left. “Oh, you have come after all!” was all she could 
manage to say. And she hurried on, so rapidly that he protested. “If 
you want to talk, how can we talk if we race like this?” he said. “ Who 
wants to talk?” cried Pelly breathless; but nevertheless she paused in 
her headlong career. They went up the hill together, on the steep side 
next the Abbey, where tliere never was anybody, and there the Captain 
discoursed to Polly about his new hopes. She would have liked it better 
had he decided how the old ones were to be realized. But still, as he was 
confidential and opened everything to her as to his natural confidant, her 
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excitement gradually subsided, and her trust in him returned, Shé 
listened patiently while he recounted to her all the results that would hé 
sure to follow, when an influential son-in-law, a member of a noble family, 
brought him to the recollection of the Commander-in-Chief. - 

“They think I’m shelved and superannuated,” he said ; “ but let me 
but have an opening—all I want is an opening; and then you can go 
and select the handsomest phaeton and the prettiest pair of ponies, my 
lady—” 

Polly laughed and reddened with pleasure at this address, but she 
said prudently, “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. I 
wouldn’t give up being a Chevalier. It’s a nice little house and a nice 
little income too.” 

“Pooh ! a nothing,” cried the Captain. This was very fine and gave 
a sense Of superiority and exaltation. Polly could not but allow a vision 
to float before her eyes of the phaeton and the ponies, nay: more, of the 
march of a regiment with the flags and the music. She even seemed to 
see the sentry at her own door, and all the men presenting arms as she 
passed (what less could they do to the wife of their commander?) But, 
on the other hand, to live here at St. Michael’s where she was born, and 
be seen in her high estate by all the people who had known her as a poor 
dressmaker, that was a happiness which she did not like to give up, even 
for the glories of a high command far away. 


CHAPTER XV. 
RoMANCE AND REALITY. 


Lorrmiz was entirely unconscious of the intimation that had been 
made to her father, and of the excitement which had risen among her 
neighbours about Mr. Ridsdale. It did not occur to her that anyone 
but herself knew anything about him. The delighted curiosity of the 
O’Shaughnessys and the anxious concern of Captain Temple were equally 
unknown to her. Her mind was still moved by an echo of the senti- 
ment of their last meeting—a thrill of emotion half from the music, 
half from the awakening feelings, the curiosity, the commotion of her 
developing nature. Of all Law’s communications which had excited 
himself so powerfully, and which had also to some extent excited her, she 
remembered little in comparison. The large dim room at the Deanery, 
the faint night air breathing about, blowing the flames of the candles, 
the moths that circled about the lights and did themselves to death 
against every flame, seemed to glimmer before her eyes continually— 
everything else, even the danger of her father’s marriage, the danger of 
Law’s imprudence, fell into the background and became distant ; every- 
thing receded before the perpetual attraction of this shadowy scene. 

Mr. Ridsdale made a second call upon her in the morning after 
service, just at the moment when Captain Temple and Major O’Shaugh- 
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nessy were talking to her father. This time he brought no note, and had 
no excuse ready to explain his visit. ‘I came to say good-by,” he said, 
holding out his hand and looking rather wistfully into her face. Lottie 
offered him her hand demurely. She scarcely met his eyes. Her heart 
began to beat as soon as she heard his voice asking for her at the door. 
It brought back all the terrors of the previous night. She did not how- 
ever ask him to sit down, but stood faltering opposite to him, embarrassed, 
not knowing what to do. 

“You would not accept my escort last night,” he said; “I was 
dreadfully disappointed when I came out and found you gone. I had 
been waiting, not wishing to hurry you. I hope you did not think I was 
a laggard 2” 

“Oh no, it was my fault,” said Lottie, not raising her eyes. “There 
was no need for anyone to come with me. It is but two steps, and at 
that hour there is no one about. There was no need—for any escort.” 

“ May I sit down for a few minutes, Miss Despard? My train is 
not till one o’clock.” 

Lottie blushed crimson at this implied reproach. It might be right 
to be shy of him, but not to berude to him. “ Oh, I beg your pardon,” 
she said, pointing to a chair, 

“You took us all by surprise last night,” he said, carefully placing 
hers for her. “TI think it was a revelation to everybody. We hear 
that music in the Abbey, and we suppose we understand it; till some- 


one like you suddenly interprets it to us, and we wake up and feel that 
we never heard it before.” 

“ T never knew what it was—to sing anything like that before,” said 
Lottie. It disturbed her even to think about it; “and it had all been 


80 different—so ig 


“ Commonplace ? from the ridiculous to the sublime ; from poor dear 
Aunt Caroline on her sofa to Handel fluting among the angels. It was 
a step indeed.” 

“T did not mean that. It was myself I was thinking of—I had 
been so full of silly fancies of my own.” 

“ But all at once the inspiration came? I should like to be capable 
of anything like that; but Iam not. I can only listen, and worship,” 
said Rollo. There was fervour in his voice—a real something which was 
not mere fanaticism about music. And the two young people sat for a 
few moments in silence, a most dangerous thing to do, looking at each 
other—nay, not looking at each other—for Lottie did not feel either 
able or disposed to raise her eyes. She was the first to speak, in 
order to break the silence, which alarmed her, though she did not 
know why. 

“Tt is wonderful how the Signor plays. I never understood it in 
the Abbey. He seems to place you up somwhere above yourself— 
and make your voice come independent of y>u.” 

“ Never in his life, I am sure, did he have such a beautiful compli- 
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ment paid to him,” said Rollo; “but, Miss Despard, you do him too 
much credit. You permitted even me to accompany you—and sang just 
as divinel “ 

“Oh no,” said Lottie. Then she blushed and recollected herself, 
“ You play very well, Mr. Ridsdale; but we could not compare those 
trumpery songs with “ 

“ Trumpery songs! only Mozart and Bellini, and a few more,” he 
cried, with a gasp. “ Ah, I know what you mean ; you meant the ‘ Marta’ 
song, which made your good friend, that good woman, cry —~.-” 

“‘ T like the ‘ Last Rose of Summer’ very much. I have always liked 
it. I used to hear an old fiddler play it in the street when I wasa 
child, when I was lying in the dark, trying to go to sleep. It was like 
a friend keeping me company; but a friend that had a breaking heart, 
that cried and took all my thoughts off myself—I shall never forget it,” 
said Lottie, the tears coming to her eyes at the recollection. “TI like it 
better than all the rest.” 

“‘ Miss Despard, do not drive me to despair. Not better than ‘Casta 
Diva,’ or Margaret’s song, or ——” 

“ You forget I don’t know where they come, nor the meaning of 
them,” said Lottie, calmly. “I never heard an opera. I think 
these things are beautiful, but they only sing to my ear, they don’t come 
in to me,” 

Rollo shook his head. He was half touched, half shocked. It was 
her ignorance ; but then a woman destined for a prima donna, a woman 
with musical genius, ought to know the best by intuition, he thought. All 
the same, he was more interested than if she had raved as the common- 
place, half educated amateur raves. ‘“ But Handel does,” he said. 

“Ah!” Lottie cried, her face lighting up. But she added, after a 
moment, “I am too ignorant to be worth talking to; you will be dis- 
gusted. I never thought much about Handel. It was not Handel, it 
was that.” A flush of colour came over her face with the recollection. 
She was too uninstructed (notwithstanding the neighbourhood of the 
Abbey) to have fully woke up to Handel or anyone. “ I suppose I have 
heard it and did not pay much attention to it,” she said; “it was singing 
it. One does not understand at first—till suddenly one hears one’s self, 
and you say, ‘ What is this that is speaking; what is this? it cannot 
be me /’” 

“T think I understand—a little,” said Rollo doubtfully ; “ though .it 
is simply you that makes a something quite familiar, a piece of music 
we have all heard a hundred times, become a new revelation to us all] in 
a moment. I am going away, Miss Despard, and it may be some time 
before I return. Would you do me such a great favour—which I have 
no right to ask—as to sing me something now before I go?” 

But Lottie would notsing. Shesaid, “ Oh no, no,” with a half terror 
which he did not understand, and which she did not understand herself. 
The tone was one which forbade the repetition of the request. He 
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begged her pardon anxiously, and there was a little languid conversa- 
tion about other subjects, and then he rose. He put out his hand 
again, looking into her eyes, which she raised sbyly, almost for the first 
time. Rollo had a way of looking into the eyes of women to whom he 
wished to make himself agreeable. It is sometimes very impertinent, 
and always daring, but, especially when the woman’s imagination is on 
the side of the gazer, it is very efficacious. Lottie was entirely inex- 
perienced, and she trembled under this look, but felt it penetrate to her 
yery heart. 

“ Till we meet again,” he said, with a smile, holding her hand for that 
necessary moment while he said his good-by. “It will not be very 
long; and I hope that you will be kind to me, Miss Despard, and let 
me hear you——” 

“Good-by,” said Lottie. She could not bear it any longer. She 
blamed herself afterwards for being rude, as she sat down and went over 
the incident again and again. She seemed to herself to have dismissed 
him quite rudely, pulling her hand away, cutting short what he was 
saying. But Rollo, for his part, did not feel that it was rude. He went 
down the narrow stairs with his heart beating a little quicker than 
usual, and a sense that here was something quite fresh and novel, some- 
thing not like the little flirtations with which he was so familiar, and 
which amused him a great deal in general. This he had just touched, 
floated over with his usual easy sentiment, was something quite out of the 
common. It startled him with the throb init. He went away quite 
thoughtful, his heart in a most unusual commotion, and forgot until he 
was miles away from St. Michael’s that Lottie Despard was to be the 
English prima donna, who was to make his fortune, if properly managed. 
“ Ah, to be sure, that was it!” he said to himself suddenly in the railway 
carriage, as he was going to town. He really had forgotten what it was 
that took him to town at this unsuitable moment of the year. 

The rest. of the morning glided dreamily away after an incident 
like this ; and it was not till late in the afternoon that Lottie suddenly 
awoke to the necessity of making an effort, and shaking off the 
empire of dreams ; and this was how she became convinced of the necessity 
for doing so. She had been sitting, as on the former occasion, with a basket 
of mending by her when Rollo came in. She had all the clothes of 
the household to keep in order, and naturally they were not done in one 
day. After Mr. Ridsdale was gone, she took up her work languidly, 
keeping it on her knee while she went over all that had happened, 
again and again, as has been recorded. When, at last startled by a 
sound outside, she began to work in earnest, then and there a revelation 
of a character totally distinct from that made by Handel burst upon 
her. It was not a revelation of the same kind, but it was very startling. 
Lottie found—that she had not yet finished the hole in the sock which she 
had begun to mend before Mr. Ridsdale’s first visit / She was still in the 
middle of that one hole, . She remembered exactly where she stuck her 
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needle, in the middle of a woolly hillock, as she heard him coming 
upstairs ; and there it was still, in precisely the same place. This dis- 
covery made her heart jump almost as much as Mr. Ridsdale’s visit had 
done. What an evidence of wicked idling, of the most foolish dreaming 
and unprofitable thought was in it! Lottie blushed, though she was 
alone, to the roots of her hair, and seizing the sock with an impassioned 
glow of energy, never took breath till the stern evidence of that hole was 
done away with. And then she could not give herself any rest. She 
felt her dreams floating about her with folded pinions, ready to descend 
upon her and envelope her in their shadow if she gave them the chance; 


but she was determined that she would not give them the chance. As’ 


soon as she had finished the pair of socks, end folded them carefully up, 
she went to look for Law to suggest that they should go immediately to 
Mr. Ashford. Law had only just come in from a furtive expedition out 
of doors, and had scarcely time to spread his books open before him 
when she entered his room. But he would not go to Mr. Ashford. It 
was time enough for that, and he meant in the meantime to “ work up” 
by himself, he declared. Lottie became more energetic than ever in the 
revulsion of feeling, and determination not to yield further to any 
vanity. She pleaded with him, stormed at him, but in vain. “ At the 
worst I can always ‘list,” he said, half in dogged resistance to her, half 
in boyish mischief to vex her. But he would not yield to her desire to 
consult Mr. Ashford, though he had assented at first. He did not refuse 
to go “some time,” but nothing that she could say would induce him 
to go now. This brought in again all the contradictions and cares of her 
life to make her heart sore when she turned back out of the enchanted 
land in which for a little while she had been delivered from these cares. 
They all came back upon her open-mouthed, like wild beasts, she thought. 
Law resisting everything that was good for him, and her father——. 
But Lottie could not realise the change that threatened to come upon Ler 
through her father. It seemed like the suggestion of a dream. Law 
must be deceived, it must be all a delusion, it was not possible, it was 
not credible. The Captain came in early that night, and he came up- 
stairs into the little drawing-room, to which he had no habit of coming. 
He told his daughter in a stately way that he heard her singing had 
given great satisfaction at the Deanery. ‘More than one person has 
mentioned it to me,” he said ; “that is of course a satisfaction. And— 
who is the gentleman you have been having here so much ?” 

“There has been no one here very much,” said Lottie; then she 
blushed in spite of herself, though she did not suppose that was what he 
alluded to. ‘You do not mean Mr. Ridsdale?” she said. 

“How many visitors have you got?” he said, in high good-humout. 
“Perhaps it is Mr. Ridsdale—Lady Caroline’s nephew ? - Ah, I like the 
family. It was he you sang to? ‘Well, no harm; you've gota very 
pretty voice—and so had your mother before you,” the Captain added, 
with a carefully prepared sigh. 
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“Tt was only once,” said Lottie, confused. “ Mrs. O'Shaughnessy 

was here; it was after we had been singing at the Deanery; it 
” 

“ My child,” said the Captain, “TI am not finding fault. No harm in 
putting your best foot foremost. I wish you'd do ita little more. At 
your age you ought to be thinking about getting married. And, to tell 
the truth, it would be a great convenience to me, and suit my plans 
beautifully, if you would get married. You mustn’t stand shilly-shally- 
ing; let him come to the point: or, if he won’t, my dear, refer him to 
me.” 

_“T don’t know what you mean,” cried Lottie. Fortunately for her, 
he had thought her a child up to the time of their migration to St. 
Michael’s, and she had been subjected to very little advice of this descrip- 
tion. But, though she gazed at him with wondering eyes, she knew 
very well by the instinct of horror and repulsion in her mind what 
he meant. It gave her a shock of pain and shame which ran like elec- 
tricity to her very finger points. “I think you must be making a mis- 
take,” she said. “I scarcely know Mr. Ridsdale at all. He has called 
here twice—on business—for Lady Caroline——and now he has gone 
away.” 

“Gone away!” the Captain said, his face lengthening with dis- 
appointment and dismay; “gone away! then you're a fool—a greater 
fool than I thought you. What’s to become of you, do you ever ask 
yourself? Good lord, what a chance to throw away! One of the Court- 
land family—a fellow with a turn for music—that you could have 
turned round your little finger! And to let him goaway! By George,” 
said the Captain, making a stride towards her, and clenching his fist in 
the energy of his disapproval, “I don’t believe you're any child of mine. 
Clever—you think you're clever ? and so did your mother, poor woman ! 
but you’re an idiot, that is what you are—an idiot! to let such a chance 
slip through your fingers. Good lord! to think such a fool should be a 
child of mine!” 

Lottie stood her ground firmly. She was not afraid of the clenched 
fist, nor even of the angry voice and eyes, which were more genuine. If 
there was a slight tremor in her, it was of her own excited nerves, She 
made no reply ; if she had spoken, what could she have done but express 
her own passionate loathing for his advice, and for his disapproval, and 
perhaps even for himself? for she had not been brought up to reverence 
the faulty father, whose evil qualities her mother had discussed in Lottie’s 
presence as long as she could remember. There had not been any illu- 
sion in his children’s eyes after their babyhood, in respect to Captain 
Despard, and perhaps in the present emergency this was well. She 
stood and met his fury, pale, but more disdainful than desperate. It was 
no more than she would have expected of him had she ever thought 
of the emergency at all. 

Law had heard the sound of the battle from afar; he heard his 
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father’s voice raised, and the sound of the stroke upon the table with 
which he had emphasised one of his sentences. It was a god-send to the 
unenthusiastic student to be disturbed by anything, and he, came in 
sauntering with his hands in his pockets, partly with the intention of 
taking Lottie’s part, partly for the sake of “ the furi,” whatever it might 
be. ‘ What's the row?” he asked. He had slippers on, and shuffled 
along heavily, and his coat was very old and smelt of tobacco, though 
that was a luxury in which Law could indulge but sparingly. He had 
his hands in his pockets, and his hair was well rubbed in all directions 
by the efforts he had made over his unbeloved books. Thus it was buta 
slovenly angel that came to Lottie’s aid. He stopped the yawn which 
his “reading ” had brought on, and looked at the belligerents with some 
hope of amusement, “I say, don’t bully Lottie,” he exclaimed, but not 
with any fervour. He would not have allowed anyone to lay a finger 
upon her, but a little bullying, such as she administered to him daily, 
that perhaps would do Lottie no harm. However, he was there in her 
defence if things should come to any extremity. She was of his faction, 
and he of hers; but yet he thought a little bullying of the kind she gave 
so liberally might do Lottie no harm, 

“Go away, Law; it is no matter; it is nothing. Papa was only 
communicating some of his ideas—forcibly,” said Lottie, with a smile of 
defiance ; but as there was always a fear in her mind lest these two 
should get into collision, she added hastily, “ Law, I don’t want you—go 
away.” 

“ He can stay,” said the Captain. “I have something to say to you 
both. Look here. I thought in the first place that she had hit off 
something for herself,” he said, turning half round to his son. “I 
thought she had caught that fellow, that Ridsdale ; from what I had 
heard, I thought that was certain—that there would be no difficulty on 
that side.” 

The Captain had left his original ground. Instead of reproaching 
Lottie, in which he was strong, he was in the act of disclosing his own 
intentions, and this was much less certain ground. He looked at 
Law, and he wavered. Big lout! he knew a great deal too much 
already. Captain Despard looked at Law as at a possible rival, a being 
who had been thrust into his way. The workroom had no secrets 
from Law. 

“T think the governor's right there,” said Law confidentially ; “he’s 
a big fish, but he’s all right if you give him time.” 

A gleam of sudden fury blazed over Lottie’s face. She, too, clenched her 
hands passionately. She stamped her foot upon the floor. “ How dare 
you?” she said, “ how dare you insult me in my own home, you two men! 
Oh, yes, I know who you are—my father and my brother, my father and 
my brother ! the two who ought to protect a girl and take care of her ! Oh, 
is it not enough to make one hate, and loathe and despise—! ” said Lotti, 
dashing her white, clenched hand into the air, Tears that seemed 
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burn her came rushing from her eyes. She looked at them with wild 
indignation and rage, in which there was still a certain appeal. How 
could they, how could they shame a girlso? They looked at her for a 
moment in this rage, which was so impotent and so pitiful, and then 
they gave a simultaneous laugh. When an exhibition of passionate feel- 
ing does not overawe, it amuses. It is so ludicrous to see a creature crying 
out,weeping, suffering for some trifle which would not in the least affect 
ourselves. Lottie was struck dumb by this laugh. She gave a startled 
look up at them through those hot seas of salt scalding tears that were 
in her eyes. 

“What a fool you are making of yourself!” said the Captain. 
“Women are the greatest fools there are on this earth, always with some 
high-flown rubbish or other in their stupid heads, Your own home! and 
who made it your home, I should like to know? I don’t say you hadn’t 
a tight to shelter when you were a little thing; but that’s long out of 
the question. A girl of twenty ought to be thinking about getting herself 
a real home of her own. How are you going to do it? that’s the ques- 
tion, You are not going to stay here to be a burden upon me all your 
life ; and what do you mean to do?” 

“T will go to-morrow!” cried Lottie, wildly ; “I would go to-night 
if it were not dark. I will go—and free you of the burden!” Here she 
stopped; all the angry colour went out of her face. She looked at them 
with great wide eyes, appalled ; and clasped her hands together with a 
lamentable cry. “Oh! but I never thought of it before, I never thought 
of it!” she cried; “ where am I to go?” 

Law’s heart smote him ; he drew a step nearer to her. To agree 
with his father (however much in his heart he agreed with his father) 
was abandoning his sister—and his own side. ‘“ He doesn’t mean it,” 
he said soothingly in an undertone; “he only wants to bully you, Lottie. 
Never mind him, we'll talk it over after,” and he put his big hand upon 
her shoulder to console her. Lottie turned upon him, half furious half 
appealing. She could not see him till two big tears fell out of her 
eyes, and cleared her sight a little. She clutched at the hand upon her 
shoulder in her distraction and despair. 

“Come with me, Law. Two of us together, we can go anywhere ; 
two can go anywhere. Oh! how can you tell me never to mind? Do 
you hear me?” she cried, seizing his arm with both her hands, half 
shaking him, half clinging to him; “say you will come with me, Law!” 

“Stop this stuff!” said the Captain. “I am not telling you to go; 
Tam telling you what is your plain duty, the only thing a woman is fit 
for. Besides, this young fellow would be of great use to me; it’s your 
duty to get hold of him for the good of the family. He might say a 
good word for me at the Horse Guards; he might get Law something. 
I never expected you would have such a chance. Do you think I want 
you to go away just when there’s a chance that you might be of some 
vse? Am I a fool, do you think? You'll stay where you are, Lottie 
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Despard ! you'll not go disgracing your family, governessing, or anything 
of that sort,” 

“ Ah!” said Law suddenly, “she'll wish she had listened to the 
Signor now.” 

“ To the Signor? what of the Signor? is heafter her too?” cried the 
Captain eagerly. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ; and 
though the Signor had no interest with the Horse Guards, he had money, 
and might be of use in many ways. Captain Despard’s eyes lighted 
up. “Whew!” he whistled. “ Lottie! so, my child, you’ve got two 
strings to your bow?” 

Lottie turned upon her brother, whose arm she had been holding 
with both her hands. She pushed him, flung him from her with an 
energy of which she had not appeared capable, and throwing her head 
high, looked her father in the face and walked out of the room. Law, 
confounded by the force with which she threw him from her, caught at 
her angrily as she passed; but she pulled her dress from his hand, and 
walked past him with a contempt that stung him—callous as he was, 
As for the Captain, he made no effort to detain her, partly because of his 
surprise, partly that he was anxious to have more information about (as 
he supposed) this second suitor. She went straight to her own room, 
while they stood listening till she had shut the door upon herself and 
her passion. Then the Captain ventured to laugh again, but low, not to 
be heard ; for the look of any creature driven to bay is alarming, and 
Lottie’s sudden withdrawal was a relief. 

“ Whoever gets her will catch a Tartar! eh, Law?” he said. “ But 
now that she’s gone, let’s hear all about the Signor.” 

There was no light in Lottie’s room ; nothing but the faint starlight 
outside, and as much of the familiar glimmer of the few feeble lamps in 
the Dean’s Walk as eould get in through her small window. How isit 
that so small a bit of space, such four straight walls, should hold in such a 
throbbing, palpitating, agitated being, with projects wide enough and fury 
hot enough to burst them like a child’s toy? It was in her to have tor 
her hair or anything that came isi the way of her fevered hands ; to have 
filled the air with cries; to have filled the whole world with her protest 
against the intolerable shame and wretchedness which they were trying 
to force upon her thoughts! But she only threw herself on her bed in 
the dark and silence, letting no sound or movement betray her. She 
was not prostrated as by unkindness, or stung by reproach ; but wounded, 
shamed, desecrated—the very sanctity of her dreams turned into a horror 
to her. And Law gone against her—Law gone over to the other side! 
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ON THE SUPERGA. 


Tus is the chord of Lombard colouring in May. Lowest in the scale: 
bright green of varied tints, the meadow-grasses mingling with willows 
and acacias, harmonised by air and distance. Next, opaque blue—the 
blue of something between amethyst and lapis-lazuli—that belongs alone 
to the basements of Italian mountains. Higher, the roseate whiteness of 
ridged snow on Alps or Apennines. Highest, the blue of the sky, ascend- 
ing from pale turquoise to transparent sapphire filled with light. A 
medieval mystic might have likened this chord to the spiritual world. 
For the lowest region is that of natural life, of plant and bird and beast, 
and unregenerate man ; it is the place of faun and nymph and satyr, the 
plain where wars are fought and cities built,and work is done. Thence 
we climb to purified humanity, the mountains of purgation, the solitude 
and simplicity of contemplative life not yet made perfect by freedom from 
the flesh. Higher comes that thin white belt, where are the resting places 
of angelic feet, the points whence purged souls take their flight toward 
infinity. Above all is heaven, the hierarchies ascending row on row to 
reach the light of God. 

This fancy occurred to me as I climbed the slope of the Superga, 
gazing over acacia hedges and poplars to the mountains bare in morning 
light. The occasional occurrence of bars across this chord—poplars shiver- 
ing in sun and breeze, stationary cypresses as black as night, and tall cam- 
panili with the hot red shafts of glowing brick—adds just enough of 
composition to the landscape. Without too much straining of the allegory, 
the mystic might have recognised in these aspiring bars the upward effort 
of souls rooted in the common life of earth. 

The panorama, unrolling as we ascend, is enough to intoxicate a lover 
of beauty. There is nothing equal to it for space and breadth and majesty. 
Monte Rosa, the masses of Mont Blanc blent with the Grand Paradis, 
the airy pyramid of Monte Viso, these are the battlements of that vast 
Alpine rampart, in which the vale of Susa opens like a gate. To west 
and south sweep the Maritime Alps and the Apennines. Beneath, glides 
the infant Po; and where he leads our eyes, the plain is only limited by 


pearly mist, 
A Bronze Bust or Cauicuna at Turin. 
The Albertina bronze is one of the.most precious portraits of antiquity, 


not merely because it confirms the testimony of the green basalt bust in 
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the Capitol, but also because it supplies an even more emphatic and im- 
pressive illustration to the narrative of Suetonius. 

Caligula is here represented as young and singularly beautiful. It ig 
indeed an ideal Roman head, with the powerful square modelling, the 
crisp short hair, low forehead and regular firm features, proper to the 
noblest Roman type. The head is thrown backward from the throat; 
and there is a something of menace or defiance or suffering in the sug- 
gestion of brusque movement given to the sinews of the neck. This atti- 
tude, together with the tension of the forehead, and the fixed expression 
of pain and strain communicated by the lines of the mouth—strong muscles 
of the upper lip and abruptly chiselled under lip—in relation to the small 
eyes, deep set beneath their cavernous and level brows, renders the whole 
face a monument of spiritual anguish. I remember that the green basalt 
bust of the Capitol has the same anxious forehead, the same troubled and 
overburdened eyes; but the agony of this fretful mouth, comparable to 
nothing but the mouth of Pandolfo Sigismondo Malatesta, and, like that, 
on the verge of breaking into the spasms of delirium, is quite peculiar 
* to the Albertina bronze. It is just this which the portrait of the Capitol 
lacks for the completion of Caligula. The man who could be so repre- 
sented in art, had nothing wholly vulgar in him. The brutality of 
Caracalla, the overblown sensuality of Nero, the effeminacy of Commodus 
or Heliogabalus, are all absent here. This face idealises the torture of a 
morbid soul. It is withalso truly beautiful that it might easily be made 
the poem of high suffering or noble passion. If the bronze were plastic, 
I see’ how a great sculptor, by but few strokes, could convert it into an 
agonising Stephen or Sebastian. As it is, the unimaginable touch of 
disease, the unrest of madness, made Caligula the genius of insatiable 
appetite ; and his martyrdom was the torment of lust and ennui and ever- 
lasting agitation. The accident of empire tantalised him with vain hopes 
of satisfying the charybdis of his soul’s sick cravings. From point to 
point he passed of empty pleasure and unsatisfying cruelty, for ever 
hungry ; until the malady of his spirit, unrestrained by any limitations, and 
with the right milieu for its development, became unique—the tragic type 
of pathological desire. What more than all things must have plagued a 
man with that face was probably the unavoidable meanness of his career. 
When we study the chapters of Suetonius, we are forced to feel that, 
though the situation and the madness of Caligula were dramatically 
impressive, his crimes were trivial and small. In spite of the vast 
scale on which he worked his devilish will, his life presents a total 
picture of sordid vice, differing only from pothouse dissipation and 
schoolboy cruelty in point of size. And this of a truth is the Nemesis 
of evil. After a time, mere tyrannous caprice must become common- 
place and cloying, tedious to the tyrant, and uninteresting to the student 
of humanity : nor can I believe that Caligula iailed to perceive this to’ 
his own infinite disgust. 

Suetonius asserts that he was hideously ugly. How are we to square 
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this testimony with the witness of the bronze before us? What changed 
the face, so beautiful and terrible in youth, to ugliness that shrank from 
sight in manhood? Did the murderers find it blurred in its fine linea- 
ments, furrowed with lines of care, hollowed with the soul’s hunger? 
Unless a life of vice and madness had succeeded in making Caligula’s face 
what the faces of some maniacs are—the bloated ruin of what was once a 
living witness to the soul within—I could fancy that death may have 
sanctified it with even more beauty thau this bust of the self-tormented 
young man shows. Have we not seen the anguish of thought-fretted 
faces smoothed out by the hands of the Deliverer ? 


FERRARI AT VERCELLI. 


It is possible that many visitors to the Cathedral of Como have carried 
' away the memory of stately women with abundant yellow hair and 
draperies of green and crimson, in a picture they connect thereafter with 
Gaudenzio Ferrari. And when they come to Milan, they are probably 
both impressed and disappointed by a Martyrdom of S. Catherine in the 
Brera, bearing the same artist’s name. If they wish to understand this 
painter, they must seek him at Varallo, at Saronno, and at Vercelli. 
In the Church of S. Cristoforo in Vercelli, Gaudenzio Ferrari at the 
full height of his powers showed what he could do to justify Lomazzo’s 
title chosen for him of the Eagle. He has indeed the strong wing and the 
swiftness of the king of birds. And yet the works of few really great 
painters—and among the really great we place Ferrari—leave upon the 
mind a more distressing sense of imperfection. Extraordinary fertility of 
fancy, vehement dramatic passion, sincere study of nature, and great com- 
mand of technical resources are here (as elsewhere in Ferrari’s frescoes), 
neutralised by an incurable defect of the combining and harmonising 
faculty so essential to a masterpiece. There is stuff enough of thought 
and vigour and imagination to make a dozen artists. And yet we turn 
away disappointed from the crowded, dazzling, stupefying wilderness of 
forms and faces on these mighty walls. 

All that Ferrari derived from actual life—the heads of single figures, 
the powerful movement of men and women in excited action, the monu- 
mental pose of two praying nuns—is admirably rendered. His angels 
too, in 8. Cristoforo as elsewhere, are quite original, not only in their 
type of beauty, which is terrestrial and peculiar to Ferrari, without a 
touch of Correggio’s sensuality ; but also in the intensity of their emotion, 
the realisation of their vitality. Those which hover round the Cross in 
the fresco of the Crucifiwion, are as passionate as any angels of the Giot- 
tesque masters in Assisi. Those again which crowd the Stable of Bethle- 
hem in the Nativity, yield no point of idyllic charm to Gozzoli’s in the 
Riccardi Chapel. 

The Crucifixion and the Assumption of Madonna are very tall 
and narrow compositions, audacious in their attempt to fill almost un- 


Manageable space with a connected action. Of the two frescoes the 
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Crucifixion, which has points of strong similarity to the same subject at 
Varallo, is by far the best. Ferrari never painted anything at once truer 
to life and nobler in tragic style than the fainting Virgin. Her face 
expresses the very acme of martyrdom—not exaggerated nor spasmodic, 
but real and sublime—in the suffering of a stately matron. In points 
like this Ferrari cannot_be surpassed. Raphael could scarcely have done 
better ; besides, there is an air of sincerity, a stamp of popular truth, in 
this episode, which lies beyond Raphael’s sphere, It reminds us rather of 
Tintoretto. 

-After the Crucifixion, I place the Adoration of the Magi, full of fine 
mundane motives and gorgeous costumes; then the Sposalizio (whose 
marriage, I am not certain), the only grandly composed picture of the 
series, and marked by noble heads; then the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
with two lovely angels holding the bambino. The Assumption of the 
Magdalen—for which fresco there is a valuable cartoon in the Albertina 
Collection at Turin—must have been a fine picture; but it is ruined now, 
An oil altar-piece in the choir of the same church struck me less than the 
frescoes. It represents Madonna and a crowd of saints under an orchard 
of apple-trees, with cherubs curiously flung about almost at random in 
the air. The motive of the orchard is prettily conceived and carried out 
with spirit. 

What Ferrari possessed was rapidity of movement, fulness and rich- 
ness of reality, exuberance of invention, excellent portraiture, dramatic 
vehemence, and an almost unrivalled sympathy with the swift and pas. 
sionate world of angels. What he lacked was power of composition, 
simplicity of total effect, harmony in colouring, control over his own 
luxuriance, the sense of tranquillity. He seems to have sought grandeur 
in size and multitude, richness, éclat, contrast. Being the disciple of 
Leonardo and Raphael, his defects are truly singular. As a composer, 
the old leaven of Giovenone remained in him ; but he felt the dramatic 
tendencies of a later age, and in occasional episodes he realised them with 
a force and furia granted to very few of the Italian painters, 


LANINI AT VERCELLI. 


The Casa Mariano is a palace which belonged to a family of that 
name. Like many houses of the sort in Italy, it fell to vile uses; and 
its hall of audience was turned into a lumber-room. The Operai of 
Vercelli, I was told, bought the palace a few years ago, restored the 
noble hall, and devoted a smaller room to a collection of pictures valuable 
for students of the early Vercellese style of painting. Of these there is 
no need to speak. The great hall is the gem of the Casa Mariano. It 
has a coved roof, with a large flat oblong space in the centre of the ceiling. 
The whole of this vault and the lunettes beneath were painted by Lanini; 
so runs the tradition of the fresco-painter’s name; and though much 
injured by centuries of outrage, and somewhat marred by recent resto- 
ration, these frescoes form a precious monument of Lombard art. The 
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object of the painter’s design seems to have been the glorification of 
‘Music. In the central compartment of the roof is an assembly of the 
gods, obviously borrowed from Raphael’s Warriage of Cupid and Psyche 
in the Farnesina at Rome. The fusion of Roman composition with 
Lombard execution constitutes the chief charm of this singular work, 
and makes it, so far as I am aware, unique. Single figures of the 
goddesses, and the whole movement of the scene upon Olympus, are 
transcribed without attempt at concealment. And yet the fresco is not 
a barefaced copy. The manner of feeling and of execution is quite 
different from that of Raphael’s school. The poetry and sentiment are 
genuinely Lombard. None of Raphael’s pupils could have carried out 
his design with a delicacy of emotion and a technical skill in colouring 
so consummate. What, we think, as we gaze upward, would the Master 
have given for such a craftsman? The hardness, coarseness, and animal 
crudity of the Roman School are absent: so also is their vigour. But 
where the grace of form and colour is so soft and sweet, where the high- 
bred calm of good company is so sympathetically rendered, where the 
atmosphere of amorous languor and of melody is so artistically diffused, 
we cannot miss the powerful modelling and rather vulgar tours de force 
of Giulio Romano. The scale of tone is silvery golden. There are no 
hard blues, no coarse red flesh-tints, no black shadows. Mellow lights, 
the morning hues of primrose, or of palest amber, pervade the whole 
society. It is a court of gentle and harmonious souls; and though this 
style of beauty might cloy, at first sight there is something ravishing in 
those yellow-haired, white-limbed, blooming deities. No movement of 
lascivious grace as in Correggio, no perturbation of the senses as in some 
of the Venetians, disturbs the rhythm of their music ; nor is the pleasure 
of the flesh, though felt by the painter and communicated to the 
spectator, an interruption to their divine calm. The white, saffron- 
haired goddesses are grouped together like stars seen in the topaz light 
of evening, like daffodils half smothered in snow-drops, and among them, 
Diana, with the crescent on her forehead, is the fairest. Her dream-like 
beauty need fear no comparison with the Diana of the Camera di 8. Paolo. 
Apollo and Bacchus are scarcely less lovely in their bloom of earliest 
manhood; honey-pale, as Greeks would say; like statues of living 
electron ; realising Simaetha’s picture of her lover and his friend : 
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It was thus that the almost childlike spirit of the Milanese painters felt 
the antique : how differently from their Roman brethren! It was thus 
that they interpreted the lines of their own poets :— 

E i tuoi capei pid volte ho somigliati 

Di Cerere a le paglie secche o bionde 

Dintorno crespi al tuo capo legati. 


Yet the painter of this hall—whether we are to call him Lanini or 
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another—was not a composer. Where he has not robbed the motives 
and the distribution of the figures from Raphael, he has nothing left but 
grace of detail. The intellectual feebleness of his style may be seen in 
many figures of women playing upon instruments of music, ranged 
around the walls. One girl at the organ is graceful; another with a 
tambourine has a sort of Bassarid beauty.. But the group of Apollo, 
Pegasus, and a Muse upon Parnassus, is a failure in its meaningless 
frigidity, while few of these subordinate compositions show power of 
conception or vigour of design. 

Lanini, like Sodoma, was a native of Vercelli; and though he was 
Ferrari’s pupil, there is more in him of Luini or of Sodoma than of his 
master. He does not rise at any point to the height of these three great 
masters, but he shares some of Luini’s and Sodoma’s fine qualities,'without 
having any of Ferrari’s force. A visit to the mangled remnants of his 
frescoes in S. Caterina will repay the student of art. This was once, 
apparently, a double church, or a church with the hall and chapel of a 
confraternita appended to it. One portion of the building was painted 
with the history of the Saint; and very lovely must this work have been, 
to judge by the fragments which have recently been rescued from white- 
wash, damp, and rathless mutilation. What wonderful Lombard faces, 
half obliterated on the broken wall and mouldering plaster, smile upon 
us like drowned memories swimming up from the depths of oblivion! 
Wherever three or four are grouped together, we find an exquisite little 
picture—an old woman and two young women in a doorway, for example, 
telling no story, but touching us with simple harmony of form. Nothing 
further is needed to render their grace intelligible. Indeed, knowing 
the faults of the school, we may seek some consolation by telling our- 
selves that these incomplete fragments yield Lanini’s best. In the coved 
compartments of the roof above the windows, ran a row of dancing 
boys ; and these are still most beautifully modelled, though the pallor of 
recent whitewash is upon them. All the boys have blonde hair. They 
are naked, with scrolls or ribbons wreathed around them, adding to the 
airiness of their continual dance. Some of the loveliest are in a room 
used to stow away the lumber of the church—old boards and curtains, 
broken lanterns, candle-ends in tin sconces, the musty apparatus of 
festival adornments, and in the midst of all a battered, weather-beaten 
bier. 

Tse Prazza oF PIACENZA. 

The great feature of Piacenza is its famous piazza—a romantically, 
picturesquely perfect square, surpassing the most daring attempts of the 
scene-painter, and realising a poet’s dreams. The space is considerable, 
and many streets converge upon it at irregular angles. Its finest archi- 
tectural feature is the antique Palace of the Commune.: Gothic arcades 
of stone below, surmounted by a brick building with wonderfully delicate 
and varied terra-cotta work in the round-arched windows. Before this 
facade, on the marble pavement, prance the bronze equestrian statues of 
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two Farnesi—insignificant men, exaggerated horses, flying drapery—as 
barocco as it is possible to be in style, but so splendidly toned with 
verdigris, so superb in their bravura attitude, and so happily placed in 
the line of two streets lending far vistas from the square into the town 
beyond, that it is difficult to criticise them seriously. They form, indeed, 
an important element in the pictorial effect, and enhance the terra-cotta 
work of the facade by the contrast of their colour. 

The time to see this square is in evening twilight—that wonderful 
hour after sunset—when the people are strolling on the pavement, 
polished to a mirror by the pacing of successive centuries, and when the 
cavalry soldiers group themselves at the angles under the lamp-posts or 
beneath the dimly-lighted Gothic arches of the Palace. This is the 
magical mellow hour to be sought by lovers of the picturesque in all the 
towns of Italy, the hour which, by its tender blendings of sallow western 
lights with glimmering lamps, casts the veil of half shadow over any 
crudeness and restores the injuries of Time ; the hour when all the tints 
of these old buildings are intensified, etherealised, and harmonised by 
one pervasive glow. When I last saw Piacenza, it had been raining all 
day ; and ere sundown a clearing had come from the Alps, followed by 
fresh threatenings of thunderstorms. The air was very liquid. There 
was a tract of yellow sunset sky to westward, a faint new moon half 
swathed in mist above, and over all the north a huge towered thunder- 
cloud kept flashing distant lightnings. The pallid primrose of the West, 
forced down and reflected back from that vast bank of tempest, gave 
unearthly beauty to the hues of church and palace—tender half-tones of 
violet and russet paling into greys and yellows on what in daylight 
seemed but dull red brick. Even the uncompromising facade of S. Fran- 
cesco helped; and the Dukes were like statues of the “ Gran Commen- 
datore,” waiting for Don Giovanni's invitation. 


A Humanist’s Monument. 


In the Sculpture Gallery of the Brera is preserved a fair white 
marble tomb, carved by that excellent Lombard sculptor, Agostino 
Busti. The epitaph runs as follows :— : 

En Virtutem Mortis nesciam. 

Vivet Lancinus Curtius 

Secula per omnia 

Quascunque lustrans oras, 
: Tantum possunt Camene. 
“Look here on Virtue that knows nought of Death! lLancinus Curtius 
shall live through all the centuries, and visit every shore of earth, Such 
power have the Muses.” The time-worn poet reclines, as though 
sleeping or resting, ready to be waked ; his head is covered with flowing 
hair, and crowned with laurel ; it leans upon his left hand, On either 
side of his couch stand cupids or genii with torches turned to earth. 
Above is a group of the three Graces, flanked by winged Pegasi. 
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Higher up are throned two Victories with palms, and at the top a naked 
Fame. We need not ask who was Lancinus Curtius. He is forgotten, 
and his virtue has not saved him from oblivion ; though he strove in his 
lifetime, pro virili parte, for the palm that Busti carved upon his grave, 
Yet his monument teaches in short compass a deep lesson; and his 
epitaph sums up the dream which lured the men of Italy in the Renais- 
sance to their doom. We see before us sculptured in this marble the 
ideal of the humanistic poet-scholar’s life: Love, Grace, the Muse, and 
Nakedness, and Glory. There is not a single intrusive thought derived 
from Christianity. The end for which the man lived was Pagan. His 
hope was earthly fame. Yet his name survives, if this indeed be a sur- 
vival, not in those winged verses which wey to carry him abroad across 
the earth, but in the marble of a cunning craftsman, scanned now and 
then by a wandering scholar’s eyes in the half-darkness of a vault. 


Tue Monument or Gaston DE Foix in THE Brera. 


The hero of Ravenna lies stretched upon his back in the hollow of a 
bier covered with laced drapery ; and his head rests on richly ornamented 
cushions. These decorative accessories, together with the minute work 
of his scabbard, wrought in the fanciful mannerism of the cinguecento, 
serve to enhance the statuesque simplicity of the young soldier's effigy. 
The contrast between so much of richness in the merely subordinate 
details, and this sublime severity of treatment in the person of the hero, 
is truly and touchingly dramatic. There isa smile as of content in death, 
upon his face; and the features are exceedingly beautiful—with the 
beauty of a boy, almost of a woman. The heavy hair is cut straight 
above the forehead and straight over the shoulders, falling in massive 
clusters. A delicately sculptured laurel branch is woven into a victor’s 
crown, and laid lightly on the tresses it scarcely seems to clasp. So 
fragile is this wreath that it does not break the pure outline of the boy- 
conqueror’s head. The armour is quite plain. So is the surcoat. Upon 
the swelling bust, that seems fit harbour for a hero’s heart, there lies the 
collar of an order composed of cockleshells ; and this is all the ornament 
given to the figure. The hands are clasped across a sword laid flat upon 
the breast, and placed between the legs. Upon the chin is a little tuft of 
hair, parted, and curling either way ; for the victor of Ravenna, like the 
Hermes of Homer, was rpérov irnvirnc, “a youth of princely blood, 
whose beard hath just begun to grow, for whom the season of bloom is in 
its prime of grace.” The whole statue is the idealisation of virt®i—that 
quality so highly prized by the Italians and the ancients, so well 
fitted for commemoration in the arts. It is the apotheosis of human life 
resolved into undying memory because of one great deed. It is the 
supreme portrait in modern times of a young hero, chiselled by artists 
belonging to a race no longer heroic, but capable of comprehending and 
expressing the esthetic charm of heroism. Standing before it, we may 
say of Gaston what Arrian wrote to Hadrian of Achilles :—“That he 
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was a hero, if hero ever lived, I cannot doubt; for his birth and blood 
were noble, and he was beautiful, and his spirit was mighty, and he passed 
in youth’s prime away from men.” Italian sculpture, under the condi- 
tions of the cinguecento, had, indeed, no more congenial theme than this 
of bravery and beauty, youth and fame, immortal honour and untimely 
death ; nor could any sculptor of death have poetised the theme more 
thoroughly than Agostino Busti; whose simple instinct, unlike that of 
Michael Angelo, led him to subordinate his own imagination to the 
pathos of reality. 
SaRonno. 


The Church of Saronno is a pretty building with a Bramantesque 
cupola, standing among meadows at some distance from the little town. It 
is the object of a special cult, which draws pilgrims from the neighbouring 
country side; but the concourse is not large enough to load the sanctuary 
with unnecessary wealth. Everything is very quiet in the holy place, 
and the offerings of the pious seem to have been only just enough to keep 
the building and its treasures of art in repair. The church consists of a 
nave, a central cupola, a vestibule leading to the choir, the choir itself, 
and a small tribune behind the choir. No other single building in North 
Italy can boast so much that is first-rate of the work of Luini and 
Gaudenzio Ferrari. 

' The cupola is raised on a sort of drum composed of twelve pieces, 
perforated with round windows and supported on four massive piers. On 
the level of the eye are frescoes by Luini of 8. Rocco, 8. Sebastian, 8. 
Christopher and 8, Antony—by no means in his best style, and inferior 
to all his other paintings in this church. The Sebastian, for example, 
shows an effort to vary the traditional treatment of this Saint. He is 
tied in a sprawling attitude to a tree; and little of Luini’s special pathos 
or sense of beauty—the melody of idyllic grace made spiritual—appears 
in him. These four saints are on the piers. Above are frescoes from the 
early Bible history by Lanini, painted in continuation of Ferrari’s medal- 
lions from the story of Adam expelled from Paradise, which fill the space 
beneath the cupola, leading the eye upward to Ferrari’s masterpiece. 

The dome itself is crowded with a host of angels singing and playing 
upon instruments of music. Ateach of the twelve angles of the drum 
stands a corypheus of this celestial choir, full length, with waving 
drapery. Higher up, the golden-haired, broad-winged, divine creatures 
are massed together, filling every square inch of the vault with colour. 
Yet there is no confusion. The simplicity of the selected motive and the 
necessities of the place acted like a check on Ferrari, who, in spite of his 
dramatic impulse, could not tell a story coherently or fill a canvas with 
harmonised variety. There is no trace of his violence here. Though the 
motion of music runs through the whole multitude like a breeze, though 
the joy expressed is a real tripudio celeste, not one of all these angels 


flings his arms abroad or makes a movement that disturbs the rhythm. 
32—5 
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We feel that they are keeping time and resting quietly, each in his 
appointed sea!, as though the sphere was circling with them round the 
throne of God, who is their centre and their source of gladness. Unlike 
Correggio and his imitators, Ferrari has introduced no clouds, and has in 
no case made the legs of his angels prominent. It is a mass of noble 
faces and voluminously robed figures, emerging each above the other like 
flowers in a vase. Each too has specific character, while all are robust 
and full.of life, intent upon the service set them. Their instruments of 
music are all the lutes and viols, flutes, cymbals, drums, fifes, citherns, 
organs, and harps that Ferrari’s day could show. The scale of colour, as 
usual with Ferrari, is a little heavy ; nor are the tints satisfactorily har 
monised. But the vigour and invention of the whole work would atone 
for minor defects of far greater consequence. 

It is natural, beneath this dome, to turn aside and think one moment 
of Correggio at Parma. Before the macchinisti of the seventeenth century 
had vulgarized the motive, Correggio’s bold attempt to paint heaven in 
flight from earth—earth left behind in the persons of the Apostles stand- 
ing round the empty tomb, heaven soaring upward with a spiral vortex 
into the abyss of light above—had an originality which set at nought all 
criticism. There is such ecstasy of jubilation, such rapturous rapidity of 
flight, that we who strain our eyes from below, feel we are in the dark- 
ness of the grave which Mary left. A kind of controlling rhythm for the 
composition is gained by placing Gabriel, Madonna, and Christ at three 
points in the swirl of angels. Nevertheless, composition—the presiding 
all-controlling intellect—is just what makes itself felt by absence: and 
Correggio’s special qualities of light and colour have now so far vanished 
from the cupola of the Duomo that the constructive poverty is not dis- 
guised. Here, if anywhere in painting, we may apply Goethe’s words— 
Geftihl ist Alles. 

If then we return to Ferarri’s angels at Saronno, we find that the 
painter of Varallo chose a safer though a far more modest theme. Nor 
did he expose himself to that most cruel of all degradations which the 
ethereal genius of Correggio has suffered from incompetent imitators. To 
daub a tawdry and superficial reproduction of the Parmese frescoes, to fill 
the cupolas of Italy with veritable guazzetti di rane, was comparatively 
easy ; and between our intelligence and what remains of that stupendous 
masterpiece of boldness, crowd a thousand memories of such ineptitude. 
On the other hand, nothing but solid work and conscientious inspiration 
could enable any workman, however able, to follow Ferrari in the path 
struck out by him at Saronno. His cupola has had no imitator ; and its 
only rival is the noble pendant painted at Varallo by his own hand, of 
angels in adoring anguish round the Cross. 

In the ante-choir of the sanctuary are Luini’s priceless frescoes of the 
Marriage of the Virgin, and the Dispute with the Doctors.* Their execu- 





* Both these and the large frescoes in the choirhave been chromolithographed by 
the Arundel Society. 
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tion is flawless, and they are perfectly preserved. If criticism before such 
admirable examples of so excellent a master be permissible, it may be 
questioned whether the figures are not too crowded, whether the groups 
are sufficiently varied and connected by rhythmiclines. Yet the concords 
of yellow and orange with blue in the Spozalizio, and the blendings of dull 
violet and red in the Disputa, make up for much of stiffness. Here, as 
in the Chapel of S. Catherine at Milan, we feel that Luini was the greatest 
colourist among frescanti. In the Sposalizio the female heads are sin- 
gularly noble and idyllically graceful, Some of the young men too have 
Luini’s special grace and abundance of golden hair. In the Disputa the 
gravity and dignity of old men are above all things striking. 

Passing into the choir, we find on either hand the Adoration of the 
Magi and the Purification of the Virgin, two of Luini’s divinest frescoes. 
Above them in lunettes are four Evangelists and four Latin Fathers, with 
four Sibyls. Time and neglect have done no‘ damage here: and here, 
again, perforce we notice perfect mastery of colour in freseo. The blues 
detach themselves too much, perhaps, from the rest of the colouring ; and 
that is all a devil’s advocate could say. It is possible that the absence of 
blue makes the S. Catherine frescoes in the Monastero Maggiore at Milan 
surpass all other works of Luini. But nowhere else has he shown more 
beauty and variety in detail than here. The group of women led by Joseph, 
the shepherd carrying the lamb upon his shoulder, the girl with a basket of 
white doves, the child with an apple on the altar-steps, the lovely youth 
in the foreground heedless of the scene; all these are idyllic incidents 
treated with the purest, the serenest, the most spontaneous, the truest, 
most instinctive sense of beauty. The landscape includes a view of 
Saronno, and an episodical picture of the Flight into Egypt, where a 
white-robed angel leads the way. All these lovely things are in the 
Purification, which is dated Bernardinus Lovinus pinxit, MDXXv. 

The fresco of the Magi is less notable in detail, and in general effect 
is more spoiled by obtrusive blues. There is, however, one young man of 
wholly Lionardesque loveliness, whose divine innocence of adolescence 
unalloyed by serious thought, unstirred by passions, almost forces a 
comparison with Sodoma. The only painter who approaches Luini in 
what may be called the Lombard to distinguish it from the Venetian 
idyll, is Sodoma; and the work of his which comes nearest to Luini’s 
masterpieces, is the legend of S. Benedict, at Monte Oliveto, near Siena. 
Yet, Sodoma had not all Luini’s innocence or naiveté. If he added 
something slightly humorous which has an indefinite charm, he lacked 
that freshness as of “cool, meek-blooded flowers” and boyish voices, 
which fascinates us in Luini. Sodoma was closer to the earth, and feared 
not to impregnate what he saw of beauty with the fiercer passions of his 
nature, If Luini had felt passion, who shall say? It appears nowhere 
in his work, where life is toned to a religious joyousness. "When Shelley 
compared the poetry of the Theocritean amourists to the perfume of the 
tuberose, and that of the earlier Greek poets to “a meadow-gale of 
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June, which mingles the fragrance of all the flowers of the field,” he sup- 
plied us with critical images which may not unfairly be used to point 
the distinction between Sodoma at Monte Oliveto and Luini at Saronno, 


Tur CASTELLO OF FERRARA. 


Is it possible that the patron saints of cities should mould the temper 
of the people to their own likeness? §. George, the chivalrous, is cham- 
pion of Ferrara. His is the marble group above the Cathedral porch, so 
feudal in its medieval pomp. He and S. Michael are painted in fresco 
over the south portcullis of the Castle. His lustrous armour gleams 
with Giorgionesque brilliancy from Dossi’s masterpiece in the Pinacoteca. 
That Ferrara, the only place in Italy where chivalry struck any root, 
should have had 8. George for patron, is at any rate significant. 

The best preserved relic of princely feudal life in Italy is this Castello 
of the Este family, with its sombre moat, chained drawbridges, doleful 
dungeons, and unnumbered tragedies, each one of which may be compared 
with Parisina’s history. I do not want to dwell on these things now. It 
is enough to remember the Castello, built of ruddiest brick, time-mellowed 
with how many centuries of sun and soft sea-air, as it appeared upon the 
close of one tempestuous day. Just before evening the rain-clouds 
parted, and the sun flamed out across the misty Lombard plain. The 
Castello burned like a hero’s funeral pyre, and round its high-built 
turrets swallows circled in the warm blue air. On the moat slept 
shadows, mixed with flowers of sunset, tossed from pinnacle and gable, 
Then the sky changed. A roof of thunder-cloud spread overhead with 
the rapidity of tempest. The dying sun gathered his last strength 
against it, fretting those steel-blue arches with crimson ; and all the fierce 
light, thrown from vault to vault of cloud, was reflected back as from a 
shield, and cast in blots and patches on the buildings. The Castle 
towered up rosy-red and. shadowy sombre, enshrined, embosomed in 
those purple clouds; and momently ran lightning forks like rapiers 
through the growing mass. Everything around, meanwhile, was quiet in 
the grass-grown streets. The only sound was a high, clear, boy’s voice 
chanting an opera tune. 


Petrarcn’s Toms at ARQUA. 


The drive from Este along the skirts of the Euganean Hills to Arqua 
takes one through a country which is tenderly beautiful, because of its 
contrast between little peaked mountains and the plain. It is not 
a grand landscape. It lacks all that makes the skirts of Alps and 
Apennines sublime. Its charm is a certain mystery and repose—an 
undefined sense of the neighbouring Adriatic, a pervading consciousness of 
Venice unseen, but felt from far away. From the terraces of Arqua 
the eye ranges across olive-trees, laurels, and pomegranates on the 
southern slopes, to the misty level land that melts into the sea, with 
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churches and tall campanili like gigantic galleys setting sail for fairyland 
over “the foam of perilous seas forlorn.” Let a blue-black shadow from 
a thunder-cloud be cast upon this plain, and let one ray of sunlight 
strike a solitary bell-tower :—it burns with palest flame of rose against 
the steely dark, and in its slender shaft and shell-like tint of pink all 
Venice is foreseen. 

The village church of Arqua stands upon one of these terraces, with 
a full stream of clearest water flowing by. On the little square before 
the church-door, where the peasants congregate at mass-time—open to the 
skies with all their stars and storms, girdled by the hills, and within 
hearing of the vocal stream—is Petrarch’s sepulchre. Fit resting-place 
for what remains to earth of such a poet’s clay! It is as though arch- 
angels, flying, had carried the marble chest and set it down here on the 
hillside, to be a sign and sanetuary for after-men. A simple rectilinear 
coffin, of smooth Verona mandorlato, raised on four thick columns, and 
closed by a heavy cippus-cover. Without emblems, allegories, or 
lamenting genii, this tomb of the great poet, the great awakener of 
Europe from mental lethargy, encircled by the hills, beneath the canopy 
of heaven, is impressive beyond the power of words. Bending here, we 
feel that Petrarch’s own winged thoughts and fancies, eternal and aérial, 
“forms more real than living man, nurslings of immortality,” have con- 
gregated to be the ever-ministering and irremovable attendants on the 
shrine of one who, while he lived, was purest spirit in a veil of flesh. 


J. A. 8, 











Daisy Hiller: « Study. 
In Two Parts. 
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PART I. 


Ar the little town of Vevey, in Switzerland, there is a particularly com- 
fortable hotel. There are, indeed, many hotels; for the entertainment of 
tourists is the business of the place, which, as many travellers will re- 
member, is seated upon the edge of a remarkably blue lake—a lake that it 
behoves every tourist to visit. The shore of the lake presents an un- 
broken array of establishments of this order, of every category, from the 
“grand hotel” of the newest fashion, with a chalk-white front, a 
hundred balconies, and a dozen flags flying from its roof, to the little 
Swiss pension of an elder day, with its name inscribed in German- 
looking lettering upon a pink or yellow wall, and an awkward summer- 
house in the angle of the garden. One of the hotels at Vevey, however, 
is famous, even classical, being distinguished from many of its upstart 
neighbours by an air both of luxury and of maturity. In this region, in 
the month of June, American travellers are extremely numerous ; it may 
be said, indeed, that Vevey assumes at this period some of the character- 
istics of an American watering-place. There are sights and sounds 
which evoke a vision, an echo, of Newport and Saratoga. There is a 
flitting hither and thither of “ stylish” young girls, a rustling of muslin 
flounces, a rattle of dance-music in the morning hours, a sound of high- | 
pitched voices at all times. You receive an impression of these things 
at the excellent inn of, the “Trois Couronnes,” and are transported in 
fancy to the Ocean House or to Congress Hall. But at the “Trois 
Couronnes,” it must be added, there are other features that are much at 
variance with these suggestions : neat German waiters, who look like 
secretaries of legation ; Russian princesses sitting in the garden ; little 
Polish boys walking about, held by the hand, with their governors; a 
view of the sunny crest of the Dent du Midi and the picturesque towers 
of the Castle of Chillon. 

I hardly know whether it was the analogies or the differences that 
were uppermost in the mind of a young American, who, two or three 
years ago, sat in the garden of the “Trois Couronnes,” looking about 
him, rather idly, at some of the graceful objects I have mentioned. It 
was a beautiful summer morning, and in whatever fashion the young 
American looked at things, they must have seemed to him charming. 
He had come from Geneva the day before, by the little steamer, to see 
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his aunt, who was staying at the hotel—Geneva having been for a long 
time his place of residence. But his aunt had a headache—his aunt had 
almost always a headache—and now she was shut up in her room, smell- 
ing camphor, so that he was at liberty to wander about. He was some 
seven-and-twenty years of age; when his friends spoke of him, they 
usually said that he was at Geneva, “studying.” When his enemies 
spoke of him they said—but, after all, he had no enemies ; he was an ex- 
tremely amiable fellow, and universally liked. What I should say is, 
simply, that when certain persons spoke of him they affirmed that the 
reason of his spending so much time at Geneva was that he was extremely 
devoted to a lady who lived there—a foreign lady—a person older than 
himself. Very few Americans—-indeed I think none—had ever seen 
this lady, about whom there were some singular stories. But Winter- 
bourne had an old attachment for the little metropolis of Calvinism ; he 
had been put to school there as a boy, and he had afterwards gone to 
college there—circumstances which had led to his forming a great many 
youthful friendships. Many of these he had kept, and they were a source 
of great satisfaction to him. 

After knocking at his aunt’s door and learning that she was indis- 
posed, he had taken a walk about the town, and then he had come in to 
his breakfast. He had now finished his breakfast ; but he was drinking 
a small cup of coffee, which had been served to him on a little table in 
the garden by one of the waiters who looked like an attaché. At lasthe 
finished his coffee and lit a cigarette. Presently a small boy came walk- 
ing along the path—an urchin of nine or ten. The child, who was 
diminutive for his years, had an aged expression of countenance, a pale 
complexion, and sharp little features. He was dressed in knickerbockers, 
with red stockings, which displayed his poor little spindleshanks ; he 
also wore a brilliant red cravat. He carried in his hand a long alpen- 
stock, the sharp point of which he thrust into everything that he ap- 
proached—the flower-beds, the garden-benches, the trains of the ladies’ 
dresses. In front of Winterbourne he paused, looking at him witha 
pair of bright, penetrating little eyes. 

“ Will you give me a lump of sugar?” he asked, in a sharp, hard 
little voice—a voice immature, and yet, somehow, not young. 

Winterbourne glanced at the small table near him,on which his 
coffee-service rested, and saw that several morsels of sugar remained. 
“Yes, you may take one,” be answered ; “ but I don’t think sugar is good 
for little boys.” 

This little boy stepped forward and carefully selected three of the 
coveted fragments, two of which he buried in the pocket of his knicker- 
beckers, depositing the other as promptly in another place. He poked 
his alpenstock, lance-fashion, into Winterbourne’s bench, and tried to 
crack the lump of sugar with his teeth. 

“Oh, blazes ; it’s har-r-d!” he exclaimed, pronouncing the adjective 
in a peculiar manner. 
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Winterbourne had immediately perceived that he might have the An 
honour of claiming him as a fellow-countryman. “Take care you don't bou 
hurt your teeth,” he said, paternally. 

“T haven't got any teeth to hurt. They have all come out. I have 





only got seven teeth. My mother counted them last night, and one voit 
came out right afterwards. She said she’d slap me if any more came 
out. Ican’thelp it. It’s this old Europe. It’s the climate that makes stra 
them come out. In America they didn’t come out. It’s these sim: 
hotels.” | 
Winterbourne was much amused. “ If you eat three lumps of sugar, He 
your mother will certainly slap you,” he said. his 
“ She’s got to give me some candy, then,” rejoined his young inter- wit 
locutor. “TI can’t get any candy here—any American candy. American mai 
candy’s the best candy.” cert 
“ And are American little boys the best little boys?” asked Winter- | cou 
bourne. ing 
“T don’t know. I’m an American boy,” said the child. hea 
“TT see you are one of the best !” laughed Winterbourne. tur 
“ Are you an American man?” pursued this vivacious infant. And opy 
then, on Winterbourne’s affirmative reply—‘“ American men are the dec 
best,” he declared. thi 
His companion thanked him for the compliment ; and the child, who aga 
had now got astride of his alpenstock, stood looking about him, while he 
attacked a second lump of sugar. Winterbourne wondered if he himself 
had been like this in his infancy, for he had been brought to Europe at 
about this age. 
“ Here comes my sister!” cried the child, in a moment. “She's an 
American girl.” a k 
Winterbourne looked along the path and saw a beautiful young lady age 
advancing. ‘“ American girls are the best girls,” he said, cheerfully, to aft 
his young companion. 
“ My sister ain’t the best!” the child declared. “ She’s always blow- gre 
ing at me.” 
“T imagine that is your fault, not hers,” said Winterbourne. The | Ay 
young lady meanwhile had drawn near. She was dressed in white 
muslin, with a hundred frills and flounces, and knots of pale-coloured lit 
ribbon. She was bare-headed ; but she balanced in her hand a large 
parasol, with a deep border of embroidery; and she was strikingly, wl 


admirably pretty. “ How pretty they are!” thought Winterbourne, 
straightening himself in his seat, as if he were prepared to rise. 

The young lady paused in front of his bench, near the parapet of the 
garden, which overlooked the lake. The little boy had now converted Ww. 
his alpenstock into a vaulting-pole, by the aid of which he was springing 
about in the gravel, and kicking it up not a little. 

“‘ Randolph,” said the young lady, “ what are you doing ?” 

“T’m going up the Alps,” replied Randolph. “This is the way!” an 
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And he gave another little jump, scattering the pebbles about Winter- 
bourne’s ears. 

“ That’s the way they come down,” said Winterbourne. 

“He's an American man!” cried Randolph, in his little hard 
voice. 

The young lady gave no heed to this announcement, but looked 
straight at her brother. “Well, I guess you had better be quiet,” she 
simply observed. 

Tt seemed to Winterbourne that he had been in a manner presented. 
He got up and stepped slowly towards the young girl, throwing away 
his cigarette. “This little boy and I have made acquaintance,” he said, 
with great civility. In Geneva, as he had been perfectly aware, a young 
man was not at liberty to speak to a young unmarried lady except under 
certain rarely-occurring conditions ; but here at Vevey, what conditions 
could be better than these !—a pretty American girl coming and stand- 
ing in front of you in a garden. This pretty American girl, however, on 
hearing Winterbourne’s observation, simply glanced at him; she then 
turned her head and looked over the parapet, at the lake and the 
opposite mountains. He wondered whether he had gone too far; but he 
decided that he must advance farther, rather than retreat. While he was 
thinking of something else to say, the young lady turned to the little boy 
again. 

“T should like to know where you got that pole,” she said. 

“T bought it!” responded Randolph. 

“ You don’t mean to say you're going to take it to Italy.” 

“Yes, I am going to take it to Italy !” the child declared. 

The young girl glanced over the front of her dress, and smoothed out 
a knot or two ofribbon. Then she rested her eyes upon the prospect 
again. “ Well, I guess you had better leave it somewhere,” she said, 
after a moment. 

“Are you going to Italy?” Winterbourne inquired, in a tone of 
great respect. 

“The young lady glanced at him again. “Yes, sir, 
And she said nothing more. 

“ Are you—a—going over the Simplon?” Winterbourne pursued, a 
little embarrassed. , 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I suppose its some mountain. Randolph, 
what mountain are we going over?” 

“Going where?” the child demanded. 

“To Italy,” Winterbourne explained. 

“TI don’t know,” said Randolph. “TI don’t want to go to Italy. I 
want to go to America.” 

“Oh, Italy is a beautiful place!” rejoined the young man. 

“Can you get candy there?” Randolph loudly inquired. 

“T hope not,” said his sister. ‘“ I guess you have had enough candy, 
and mother thinks so too.” 


she replied. 
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“T haven’t had any for ever so long—for a hundred weeks!” cried 
the boy, still jumping about. 

The young lady inspected her flounces and smoothed her ribbons 
again; and Winterbourne presently risked an observation upon. the 
beauty of the view. He was ceasing to be embarrassed, for he had begun 
to perceive that she was not in the least embarrassed herself. There had 
not been the slightest alteration in her charming complexion ; she was 
evidently neither offended nor fluttered. If she looked another way when 
he spoke to her, and seemed not particularly to hear him, this was simply 
her habit, her manner. Yet, as he talked a little more, and pointed out 
some of the objects of interest in the view, with which she appeared quite 
unacquainted, she gradually gave him more of the benefit of her glance; 
and then he saw that this glance was perfectly direct and unshrinking, 
It was not, however, what would have been called an immodest glance, ° 
for the young girl’s eyes were singularly honest and fresh. They were 
wonderfully pretty eyes ; and, indeed, Winterbourne had not seen for a 
. long time anything prettier than his fair countrywoman’s various 
features—her complexion, her nose, her ears, her teeth. He had a great 
relish for feminine beauty ; he was addicted to observing and analysing 
it; and as regards this young lady’s face he made several observations. 
It was not at all insipid, but it was not exactly expressive; and though 
it was eminently delicate Winterbourne mentally accused it—very for- 
givingly—of a want of finish. He thought it very possible that Master 
Randolph’s sister was a coquette; he was sure she had a spirit of her 
own; but in her bright, sweet, superficial little visage there was no 
mockery, no irony. Before long it became obvious that she was much 
disposed towards conversation. She told him that they were going to 
Rome for the winter—she and her mother and Randolph. She asked 
him if he was a “real American ;” she shouldn’t have taken him for 
one; he seemed more like a German—this was said after a little hesita- 
tion, especially when he spoke. Winterbourne, laughing, answered that 
he had met Germans who spoke like Americans ; but that he had not, so 
far as he remembered, met an American who spoke like a German. 
Then he asked her if she should not be more comfortable in sitting 
upon the bench which he had just quitted. She answered that she 
liked standing up and walking about; but she presently sat down. 
She told him she was from New Yofk State—“if you know where 
that is.” Winterbourne learned more about her by catching hold of 
her small, slippery brother and making him stand a few minutes by his 
side. 

“Tell me your name, my boy,” he said. 

“Randolph C. Miller,” said the boy, sharply. “And I'll tell you 
her name; ” and he levelled his alpenstock at his sister. 

“You had better wait till you are asked!” said this young lady, 
calmly. 

“T should like very much to know your name,” said Winterbourne, 
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“ Her name is Daisy Miller!” cried the child. “But that isn’t her 
real name ; that isn’t her name on her cards.” 

“ Tt’s a pity you haven’t got one of my cards!” said Miss Miller. 

“ Her real name is Annie P. Miller,” the boy went on. 

“ Ask him his name,” said his sister, indicating Winterbourne. 

But on this point Randolph seemed perfectly indifferent ; he continued 
to supply information with regard to his own family. “My father’s 
name is Ezra B. Miller,” he announced. “ My father ain’t in Europe; 
my father’s.in a better place than Europe.” 

Winterbourne imagined for a moment that this was the manner in 
which the child had been taught to intimate that Mr. Miller had been 
removed to the sphere of celestial rewards. But Randolph immediately 
added, “My father’s in Schenectady. He’s got a big business, My 
father’s rich, you bet.” 

“ Well!” ejaculated Miss Miller, lowering her parasol and looking at 
the embroidered border. Winterbourne presently released the child, who 
departed, dragging his alpenstock along the path. “He doesn’t like 
Europe,” said the young girl. “ He wants to go back.” 

“To Schenectady, you mean ?” 

“Yes; he wants to go right home. He hasn’t got any boys here. 
There is one boy here, but he always goes round with a teacher ; they 
won't let him play.” 

. “ And your brother hasn’t any teacher?” Winterbourne inquired. 

“ Mother thought of getting him one, to travel round with us. There 
was a lady told her of a very good teacher; an American lady—perhaps 
you know her—Mrs. Sanders. I think she came from Boston. She 
told her of this teacher, and we thought of getting him to travel round 
with us. But Randolph said he didn’t want a teacher travelling round 
with us. He said he wouldn’t have lessons when he was in the 
cars. And we are in the cars about half the time. There was an English 
lady we met in the cars—I think her name was Miss Featherstone ; 
perhaps you know her. She wanted to know why I didn’t give 
Randolph lessons—give him “instruction,” she called it. I guess 
he could give me more instruction than I could give him. He's very 
smart.” 

“Yes,” said Winterbourne ; “ he seems very smart.” 

“ Mother’s going to get a teacher for him as soon as we get to Italy. 
Can you get good teachers in Italy ?” 

“Very good, I should think,” said Winterbourne. 

“Or else she’s going to find some school. He ought to learn some 
more. He’s only nine. He's going to college.” And in this way Miss 
Miller continued to converse upon the affairs of her family, and upon 
other topics. She sat there with her extremely pretty hands, ornamented 
with very brilliant rings, folded in her lap, and with her pretty eyes now 
resting upon those of Winterbourne, now wandering over the garden, 
the people who passed by, and the beautiful view. She talked to Winter- 
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bourne as if she had known him a long time. He found it very pleasant, 
It was many years since he had heard a young girl talk so much. If 
might have been said of this unknown young lady, who had come and sat 
down beside him upon a bench, that shechattered. She was very quiet; 
she sat in a charming tranquil attitude, but her lips and her eyes were 
constantly moving. She had a soft, slender, agreeable voice, and her 
tone was decidedly sociable. She gave Winterbourne a history of her 
movements and intentions, and those of her mother and brother, in 
Europe, and enumerated, in particular, the various hotels at which they 
had stopped. “That English lady, in the cars,” she said—“ Miss 
Featherstone— asked me if we didn’t all live in hotels in America, I 
told her I had never been in so many hotels in my life as since I came 
to Europe. I have never seen so many—it’s nothing but hotels.” But 
Miss Miller did not make this remark with a querulous accent; she 
appeared to be in the best humour with everything. She declared that 
the hotels were very good, when once you got used to their ways, and 
that Europe was perfectly sweet. She was not disappointed—not a bit, 
Perhaps it was because she had heard so much about it before. She had 
ever so many intimate friends that had been there ever so many times. 
And then she had had ever so many dresses and things from Paris. 
Whenever she put on a Paris dress she felt as if she were in Europe. 

“Tt was a kind of a wishing-cap,” said Winterbourne. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Miller, without examining this analogy ; “it 
always made me wish I was here. But I needn’t have done that for 
dresses. I am sure they send all the pretty ones to America; you see 
the most frightful things here. The only thing I don’t like,” she pro- 
ceeded, “is the society. There isn’t any society ; or, if there is, I don’t 
know where it keeps itself. Do you? I suppose there is some society 
somewhere, but I haven’t seen anything of it. I’m very fond of society, 
and I have always had a great deal of it. I don’t mean only in Schenee- 
tady, but in New York. I used to go to New York every winter. In 
New York I had lots of society. Last winter I had seventeen dinners 
given me ; and three of them were by gentlemen,” added Daisy Miller. 
“T have more friends in New York than in Schenectady—more gentle 
man friends ; and more young lady friends too,” she resumed in a moment, 
She paused again for an instant ; she was looking at Winterbourne with 
all her prettiness in her lively eyes and in her light, slightly monotonous 
smile. “I have always had,” she said, “a great deal of gentlemen's 
society.” 

Poor Winterbourne was amused, perplexed, and decidedly charmed. 
He had never yet heard a young girl express herself in just this fashion ; 
never, at least, save in cases where to say such things seemed a kind of 
demonstrative evidence of a certain laxity of deportment. And yet was 
he to accuse Miss Daisy Miller of actual or potential inconduite, as they 
said at Geneva? He felt that he had lived at Geneva so long that he 
had lost a good deal ; he had become dishabituated to the American tone. 
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Never, indeed, since he had grown old enough to appreciate things, had 
he encountered a young American girl of so pronounced a type as this, 
Certainly she was very charming, but how deucedly sociable! Was she 
simply a pretty girl from New York State—were they all like that, the 
pretty girls who had a good deal of gentlemen's society? Or was she 
also a designing, an audacious, an unscrupulous young person? Winter- 
bourne had lost his instinct in this matter, and his reason could not help 
him. Miss Daisy Miller looked extremely innocent. Some people had 
told him that, after all, American girls were exceedingly innocent; and 
others had told him that, after all, they were not. He was inclined to 
think Miss Daisy Miller was a flirt—a pretty American flirt. He had 
never, as yet, had any relations with young ladies of this category. He 
had known, here in Europe, two or three women—persons older than 
Miss Daisy Miller, and provided, for respectability’s sake, with husbands 
—who were great coquettes—dangerous, terrible women, with whom 
one’s relations were liable to take a serious turn. But this young girl 
was not a coquette in that sense ; she was very unsophisticated ; she was 
only a pretty American flirt. Winterbourne was almost grateful for 
having found the formula that applied to Miss Daisy Miller. He leaned 
~ back in his seat ; he remarked to himself that she had the most charming 
nose he had ever seen; he wondered what were the regular conditions 
and limitations of one’s intercourse with a pretty American flirt. It 
presently became apparent that he was on the way to learn, 

“Have you been to that old castle?” asked the young gir], pointing 
with her parasol to the far-gleaming walls of the Chateau de Chillon, 

“Yes, formerly, more than once,” said Winterbourne. “ You too, I 
suppose, have seen it?” 

“No; we haven't been there. I want to go theredreadfully. Of 
course I mean to go there. I wouldn’t go away from here without 
having seen that old castle.” 

“Tt's a very pretty excursion,” said Winterbourne, “and very easy 
to make. You can drive, you know, or you can go by the little steamer.” 

“You can go in the cars,” said Miss Miller. 

“Yes; you can go in the cars,” Winterbourne assented. 

“Our courier says they take you right up to the castle,” the young girl 
continued. ‘“ We were going last week ; but my mother gave out. She 
suffers dreadfully from dyspepsia. She said she couldn’t go. Randolph 
wouldn’t go either ; he says he doesn’t think much of old castles. But I 
guess we'll go this week, if we can get Randolph.” 

“Your brother is not interested in ancient monuments?” Winter- 
bourne inquired, smiling. 

“He says he don’t care much about old castles. He’s only nine. 
He wants to stay at the hotel. Mother’s afraid to leave him alone, and 
the courier won’t stay with him; so we haven’t been to many places. But 
it will be too bad if we don’t go up there.” And Miss Miller pointed 
again at the Chateau de Chillon. 
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“T should think it might be arranged,” said Winterbourne, 
“Couldn’t you get some one to stay—for the afternoon—with Ran- 
dolph ?” 

Miss Miller looked at him a moment ; and then, very placidly—*] 
wish you would stay with him!” she said. 

Winterbourne hesitated a moment. “I should much rather go to 
Chillon with you.” 

“With me?” asked the young girl, with the same placidity. 

She didn’t rise, blushing, as a young girl at Geneva would have done; 
and yet Winterbourne, conscious that he had been very bold, thought it 
possible she was offended. “With your mother,” he answered very 
respectfully. 

But it seemed that both his audacity and his respect were lost upon 
Miss Daisy Miller. “I guess my mother won’t go after all,” she said. 
“She don’t like to ride round in the afternoon. But did you really 
mean what you said just now ; that you would like to go up there?” 

“Most earnestly,” Winterbourne declared. 

“Then we may arrange it. If mother will stay with Randolph, I 
guess Eugenio will.” 

“ Eugenio?” the young man inquired. 

“ Eugenio’s our courier. He doesn’t like to stay with Randolph ; he’s 
the most fastidious man I ever saw. But he’s a splendid courier. I 
guess he'll stay at home with Randolph if mother does, and then we can 
go to the castle.” 

Winterbourne reflected for an instant as lucidly as possible—“ we” 
could only mean Miss Daisy Miller and himself. This programme 
seemed almost too agreeable for credence ; he felt as if he ought to kiss 
the young lady’s hand. Possibly he would have done so—and quite 
spoiled the project ; but at this moment another person—presumably 
Eugenio—appeared. A tall, handsome man, with superb whiskers, 
wearing a velvet morning-coat and a brilliant watch-chain, approached 
Miss Miller, looking sharply at her companion. ‘“ Oh, Eugenio!” said 
Miss Miller, with the friendliest accent. : 

Eugenio had looked at Winterbourne from head to foot; he now 
bowed gravely to the young lady. “I have the honour to inform made- 
moiselle that luncheon is upon the table.” 

Miss Miller slowly rose. “See here, Eugenio,” she said. “ I’m going 
to that old castle, any way.” 


“To the Chiteau de Chillon, mademoiselle?” the courier inquired. — 


“ Mademoiselle has made arrangements?” he added, in a tone which 
struck Winterbourne as very impertinent. 

Eugenio’s tone apparently threw, even to Miss Miller’s own appre- 
hension, a slightly ironical light upon the young girl’s situation. She 
turned to Winterbourne, blushing a little—a very little. “You won't 
back out?” she said. 

“J shall not be happy till we go!” he protested. 
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“ And you are staying in this hotel?” she went on. “And you are 
really an American ?” 

The courier stood looking at Winterbourne, offensively. The young 
man, at least, thought his manner of looking an offence to Miss Miller ; 
it conveyed an imputation that she “picked up” acquaintances. “I 
shall have the honour of presenting to you a person who will tell you all 
about me,” he said smiling, and referring to his aunt. 

“Oh, well, we'll go some day,” said Miss Miller. And she gave him 
a smile and turned away. She put up her parasol and walked back to 
the inn beside Eugenio. Winterbourne stood looking after her; and as 
she moved away, drawing her muslin furbelows over the gravel, said to 
himself that she had the tournwre of a princess. 

He had, however, engaged to do more than proved feasible, in pro- 
mising to present his aunt, Mrs. Costello, to Miss Daisy Miller. As 
soon as the former lady had got better of her headache he waited upon 
her in her apartment ; and, after the proper inquiries in regard to her 
health, he asked her if she had observed, in the hotel, an American 
family—a mamma, a daughter, and a little boy. 

“And a courier?” said Mrs. Costello. “Oh, yes, "have observed 
them. Seen them—heard them—and kept out of their way.” Mrs. 
Costello was a widow with a fortune; a person of much distinction, who 
frequently intimated that, if she were not so dreadfully liable to sick- 
headaches, she would probably have left a deeper impress upon her time. 
She had a long pale face, a high nose, and a great deal of very striking 
white hair, which she wore in large puffs and rouleaua over the top of 
her head. She had two sons married in New York, and another who 
was now in Europe. This young man was amusing himself at Hom- 
bourg, and, though he was on his travels, was rarely perceived to visit 
any particular city at the moment selected by his mother for her own 
appearance there. Her nephew, who had come up to Vevey expressly 
to see her, was therefore more attentive than those who, as she said, 
were nearer to her. He had imbibed at Geneva the idea that one must 
always be attentive to one’s aunt. Mrs. Costello had not seen him for 
many years, and she was greatly pleased with him, manifesting her 
approbation by initiating him into many of the secrets of that social 
sway which, as she gave him to understand, she exerted in the American 
capital. She admitted that she was very exclusive; but, if he were 
acquainted with New York, he would see that one had to be. And her 
picture of the minutely hierarchical constitution of the society of that 
city, which she presented to him in many different lights, was, to Winter- 
bourne’s imagination, almost oppressively striking. 

He immediately perceived, from her tone, that Miss Daisy Miller’s 
place in the social scale was low. “Iam afraid you don’t approve of 
them,” he said. 

“They are very common,” Mrs. Costello declared. “They are the 
sort of Americans that one does one’s duty by not—not accepting.” 
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“ Ah, you don’t accept them ?” said the young man. 

“T can’t, my dear Frederick. I would if I could, but I can’t.” 

“ The young girl is very pretty,” said Winterbourne, in a moment. 

“ Of course she’s pretty. But she is very common.” 

“‘T see what you mean of course,” said Winterbourne, after another 

use. 
fs “She has that charming look that they all have,” his aunt resumed, 
“T can’t think where they pick it up ; and she dresses in perfection—no, 
you don’t know how well she dresses. I can’t think where they get 
their taste.” 

“But, my dear aunt, she is not, after all, a Comanche savage,” 

“She is a young lady,” said Mrs. Costello, “who has an intimacy 
with her mamma’s courier.” 

“ An intimacy with the courier?” the young man demanded. 

“ Oh, the mother is justas bad! They treat the courier like a familiar 
friend—like a gentleman. I shouldn’t wonder if he dines with them. 
Very likely they have never seen a man with such good manners, such 
fine clothes, solike a gentleman. He probably corresponds to the young 
lady’s idea of a, Count. He sits with them in the garden, in the evening. 
I think he smokes.” 

Winterbourne listened with interest to these disclosures ; they helped 
him to make up his mind about Miss Daisy. Evidently she was rather 
wild. “Well,” he said, “I am not a courier, and yet she was very 
charming to me.” 

“You had better have said at first,” said Mrs. Costello with dignity, 
“that you had made her acquaintance.” 

“ We simply met in the garden, and we talked a bit.” 

* Tout bonnement ! And pray what did you say ?” 

“T said I should take the liberty of introducing her to my admirable 
aunt.” 

“T am much obliged to you.” 

“Tt was to guarantee my respectability,” said Winterbourne. 

“ And pray who is to guarantee hers?” 

“ Ah, you are cruel!” said the young man. “She's a very nice 
young girl.” 

“You don’t say that as if you believed it,” Mrs. Costello observed. 

“She is completely uncultivated,” Winterbourne went on. “ But 
she is wonderfully pretty, and, in short, she is very nice. To prove that 
I believe it, I am going to take her to the Chateau de Chillon.” 

“ You two are going off there together? I should say it proved just 
the contrary. How long had you known her, may I ask, when this 
interesting project was formed? You haven’t been twenty-four hours in 
the house.” 

“T had known her half an hour!” said Winterbourne, smiling. 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Costello. “ What a dreadful girl !” 

Her nephew was silent for some moments. “ You really think, then,” 
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he began, earnestly, and with a desire for trustworthy information— 
“you really think that——” But he paused again. 

“Think what, sir?” said his aunt. 

“ That she is the sort of young lady who expects a man—sooner or 
later—to carry her off?” 

“TJ haven't the least idea what such young ladies expect a man to do. 
But I really think that you had better not meddle with little American 
girls that are uncultivated, as you call them. You have lived too long 
out of the country. You will be sure to make some great mistake. You 
are too innocent.” 

“My dear aunt, Iam not so innocent,” said Winterbourne, smiling 
and curling his moustache. 

“You are too guilty, then 

Winterbourne continued to curl his moustache, meditatively. “ You 
won't let the poor girl know you then?” he asked at last. 

“ Ts it literally true that she is going to the Chateau de Chitlon with 
you?” 

“T think that she fully intends it.” 

“Then, my dear Frederick,” said Mrs. Costello, “I must decline the 
honour of her acquaintance. I am an old woman, but I am not too old 
—thank Heaven—to be shocked !” 

“ But don’t they all do these things—the young girls in America?” 
Winterbourne inquired. 

Mrs. Costello stared a moment. “I should like to see my grand- 
daughters do them!” she declared, grimly. 

This seemed to throw some light upon the matter, for Winterbourne 
remembered to have heard that his pretty cousins in New York were 
“tremendous flirts.” If, therefore, Miss Daisy Miller exceeded the liberal 
margin allowed to these young ladies, it was probable that anything 
might be expected of her. Winterbourne was impatient to see her 
again, and he was vexed with himself that, by instinct, he should not 
appreciate her justly. 

Though he was impatient to see her, he hardly knew what he should 
say to her about his aunt’s refusal to become acquainted with her; but 
he discovered, promptly enough, that with Miss Daisy Miller there was 
no great need of walking on tiptoe. He found her that evening in the 
garden, wandering about in the warm starlight, like an indolent sylph, 
and swinging to and fro the largest fan he had ever beheld. It was ten 
o'clock, He had dined with his aunt, had been sitting with her since 
dinner, and had just taken leave of her till the morrow. Miss Daisy 
Miller seemed very glad to see him; she declared it was the longest 
evening she had ever passed. 

“ Have you been all alone?” he asked. 

“T have been walking round with mother. But mother gets tired 
walking round,” she answered. 

“ Has she gone to bed?” 
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“No; she doesn’t like to go to bed,” said the young girl. “She 
doesn’t sleep—not three hours. She says she doesn’t know how she 
lives. She’s dreadfully nervous. I guess she sleeps more than she 
thinks. She's gone somewhere after Randolph ; she wants to try to get 
him to go to bed. He doesn’t like to go to bed.” 

“ Let us hope she will persuade him,” observed Winterbourne. 

“ She will talk to him all she can; but he doesn’t like her to talk to 
him,” said Miss Daisy, opening her fan. ‘She's going to try to get 
Eugenio to talk to him. But he isn’t afraid of Eugenio. Eugenio’s a 
splendid courier, but he can’t make much impression on Randolph! I 
don’t believe he'll go to bed before eleven.” It appeared that Randolph's 
vigil was in fact triumphantly prolonged, for Winterbourne strolled 
about with the young girl for some time without meeting her mother. 
“‘T have been looking round for that lady you want to introduce me to,” 
his companion resumed. “She's your aunt.” Then, on Winterbourne’s 
admitting the fact, and expressing some curiosity as to how she had 
learned it, she said she had heard all about Mrs. Costello from the 
chambermaid. She was very quiet and very comme il faut ; she wore 
white puffs; she spoke to no one, and she never dined at the table 
Vhéte. Every two days she had a headache. “I think that’s a lovely 
description, headache and all!” said Miss Daisy, chattering along in her 
thin, gay voice. “I want to know her ever so much. I know just what 
your aunt would be ; I know I should like her. She would be very ex- 
clusive. I like a lady to be exclusive ; I’m dying to be exclusive myself. 
Well, we are exclusive, mother and I. We don’t speak to every one—or 
they don’t speak to us. I suppose it’s about the same thing. Any way, 
I shall be ever so glad to know your aunt.” 

Winterbourne was embarrassed. ‘She would be most happy,” he 
said ; “but I am afraid those headaches will interfere.” 

The young girl looked at him through the dusk. “ But I suppose 
she doesn’t have a headache every day,” she said, sympathetically. 

Winterbourne was silent a moment. “She tells me she does,” he 
answered at last—not knowing what to say. 

Miss Daisy Miller stopped and stood looking at him. Her prettiness 
was still visible in the darkness; she was opening and closing her 
enormous fan. “She doesn’t want to know me!” she said, suddenly. 
“Why don’t you sayso? You needn’t be afraid. I’m not afraid!” 
And she gave a little laugh. 

Winterbourne fancied there was a tremor in her voice; he was 
touched, shocked, mortified by it. “My dear young lady,” he protested, 
“she knows no one. It’s her wretched health.” 

The young girl walked on a few steps, laughing still. “You needn't 
be afraid,” she repeated. ‘“ Why should she want to know me?” Then 
she paused again ; she was close to the parapet of the garden, and in front 
of her was the starlit lake. There was a vague sheen upon its surface, 
and in the distance were dimly-seen mountain forms. Daisy Miller 
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looked out upon the mysterious prospect, and then she gave another little 
laugh. “Gracious! she is exclusive!” she said. Winterbourne 
wondered whether she was seriously wounded, and for a moment. almost 
wished that her sense of injury might be such as to make it becoming 
in him to attempt to reassure and comfort her. He had a pleasant sense 
that she would be very approachable for consolatory purposes. He felt 
then, for the instant, quite ready to sacrifice his aunt, conversationally ; 
to admit that she was a proud, rude woman, and to declare that they 
needn’t mind her. But before he had time to commit himself to this 
perilous mixture of gallantry and impiety, the young lady, resuming her 
walk, gave an exclamation in quite another tone. ‘“ Well; here’s mother! 
I guess she hasn’t got Randolph to go to bed.” The figure of a lady 
appeared, at a distance, very indistinct in the darkness, and advancing 
with a slow and wavering movement. Suddenly it seemed to pause. 

“ Are you sure it is your mother? Can you distinguish her in this 
thick dusk ?” Winterbourne asked. 

“ Well!” cried Miss Daisy Miller, with a laugh, “I guess I know my 
own mother. And when she has got on my shawl, too! She is always 
wearing my things.” 

The lady in question, ceasing to advance, hovered vaguely about the 
spot at which she had checked her steps. 

_ “Tam afraid your mother doesn’t see you,” said Winterbourne. “ Or 
perhaps,” he added—thinking, with Miss Miller, the joke permissible— 
“perhaps she feels guilty about your shawl.” 

“Oh, it’s a fearful old thing!” the young girl replied, serenely. “I 
told her she could wear it. She won’t come here, because she sces 
you.” 

“ Ah, then,” said Winterbourne, “ I had better leave you.” 

“Oh, no; come on!” urged Miss Daisy Miller. 

“Tm afraid your mother doesn’t approve of my walking with 
you.” 

Miss Miller gave him a serious glance. “It isn’t for me; it’s for 
you—that is, it’s for her. Well; I don’t know who it’s for! But 
mother doesn’t like any of my gentlemen friends. She’s right down 
timid. She always makes a fuss if I introduce a gentleman. But I do 
introduce them—almost always. If I didn’t introduce my gentlemen 
friends to mother,” the young girl added, in her little soft, flat monotone, 
“T shouldn’t think I was natural.” 

“To introduce me,” said Winterbourne, “ you must know my name.” 
And he proceeded to pronounce it. 

“Oh, dear; I can’t say all that!” said his companion, with a laugh. 
But by this time they had eome up to Mrs. Miller, who, as they drew 


hear, walked to the parapet of the garden and leaned upon it, looking 


intently at the lake, and turning her back to them. “ Mother!” said 

the young girl, in a tone of decision. Upon this the elder lady turned 

tound. “Mr. Winterbourne,” said Miss Daisy Miller, introducing the 
33—3 
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young man very frankly and prettily. “Common” she was, as Mrs, 
Costello had pronounced her; yet it was a wonder to Winterbourne 
that, with her commonness, she had a singularly delicate grace. 

Her mother was a small, spare, light person, with a wandering eye, 
@ very exiguous nose, and a large forehead, decorated with a certain 


amount of thin, much-frizzled hair. Like her daughter, Mrs. Miller wag ° 


dressed with extreme elegance ; she had enormous diamonds in her ears, 
So far as Winterbourne could observe, she gave him no greeting—she 
certainly was not looking at him. Daisy was near her, pulling her shawl 
straight. “ What are you doing, poking round here?” this young lady 
inquired ; but by no means with that harshness of accent which her choice 
of words may imply. 

“T don’t know,” said her mother, turning towards the lake again. 

“T shouldn’t think you’d want that shawl!” Daisy exclaimed. 

“ Well—I do!” her mother answered, with a little laugh. 

“ Did you get Randolph to go to bed?” asked the young girl. 

“No; I couldn’t induce him,” said Mrs. Miller, very gently. “He 
wants to talk to the waiter. He likes to talk to that waiter.” 

“I was telling Mr. Winterbourne,” the young girl went on; and to 
the young man’s ear her tone might have indicated that she had been 
uttering his name all her life. 

“Oh, yes!” said Winterbourne; “I have the pleasure of knowing 
your son.” 

Randolph’s mamma was silent ; she turned her attention to the lake, 
But at last she spoke. ‘ Well, I don’t see how he lives!” 

“ Anyhow, it isn’t so bad as it was at Dover,” said Daisy Miller. 

“ And what occurred at Dover?” Winterbourne asked. 

“ He wouldn’t go to bed atall. I guess he sat up all night—in the 
public parlour. He wasn’t in bed at twelve o’clock : I know that. 

“It was half-past twelve,” declared Mrs. Miller, with mild 
emphasis. 

“ Does he sleep much during the day ?” Winterbourne demanded. 

“T guess he doesn’t sleep much,” Daisy rejoined. 

“T wish he would!” said ber mother. “It seems as if be 
couldn't.” 

“T think he’s real tiresome,” Daisy pursued. 

Then, for some moments, there was silence. “ Well, Daisy Miller,’ 
said the elder lady, presently, “I shouldn’t think you'd want to talk 
against your own brother !” 

“ Well, he is tiresome, mother,” said Daisy, quite without the asperty 
of a retort. 

“He's only nine,” urged Mrs. Miller. 

“Well, he wouldn’t go to that castle,” said the young girl. “Im 
going there with Mr. Winterbourne.” 

To this announcement, very placidly made, Daisy’s mamma offered 
no response. Winterbourne took for granted that she deeply disapproved 
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of the projected excursion ; but he said to himself that she was a simple, 
easily-managed person, and that a few deferential protestations would 
take the edge from her displeasure. “ Yes,” he began ; “ your daughter 
has kindly allowed me the honour of being her guide.” 

Mrs. Miller’s wandering eyes attached themselves, with a sort of ap- 
pealing air, to Daisy, who, however, strolled a few steps farther, gently 
humming to herself. “I presume you will go in the cars,” said her 
mother. 

“Yes; or in the boat,” said Winterbourne. 

Well, of course, I don’t know,” Mrs. Miller rejoined. “I have 
never been to that castle.” 

“ It is a pity you shouldn’t go,” said Winterbourne, beginning to feel 
reassured as to her opposition. And yet he was quite prepared to find 
that, as a matter of course, she meant to accompany her daughter. 

“We've been thinking ever so much about going,” she pursued ; 
“but it seems as if we couldn’t. Of course Daisy—she wants to go 
round. But there’s a lady here—I don’t know her name—she says she 
shouldn’t think we’d want to go to see castles here; she should think 
wel want to wait till we got to Italy. It seems as if there would be so 
many there,” continued Mrs. Miller, with an air of increasing confidence. 
“ Of course, we only want to see the principal ones. We visited several 
in England,” she presently added. 

~ “Ah, yes! in England there are beautiful cantles,” said Winterbourne. 
“ But Chillon, here, is very well worth seeing.” 

“Well, if Daisy feels up to it——,” said Mrs. Miller, in a tone im- 
pregnated with a sense of the magnitude of the enterprise, “Tt seems as 
if there was nothing she wouldn't undertake.” 

“Oh, I think she'll enjoy it!” Winterbourne declared. And he 
desired more and more to make it a certainty that he was to have the 
privilege of a téte--téte with the young lady, who wasstill strolling along 
in front of them, softly vocalising. ‘ You are not disposed, madam,” he 
inquired, “ to undertake it yourself?” 

Daisy’s mother looked at him, an instant, askance, and then walked 
forward in silence. Then—“ I guess she had better go alone,” she said, 
simply. 

Winterbourne observed to himself that this was a very different type 
of maternity from that of the vigilant matrons who massed themselves 
in the forefront of social intercourse in the dark old city at the other end 
of the lake. But his meditations were interrupted by hearing his name 
very distinctly pronounced by Mrs. Miller’s unprotected daughter. 

“Mr. Winterbourne ! ” murmured Daisy. 

“ Mademoiselle !” said the young man. 

“Don’t you want to take me out in a boat?” 

“ At present ?” he asked. 

“ Of course!” said Daisy. 

“Well, Annie Miller!” exclaimed her mother. 
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“T beg you, madam, to let her go,” said Winterbourne, ardently; 
for he had never yet enjoyed the sensation of guiding through the 
summer starlight a skiff freighted with a fresh and beautiful young 
girl. 

“T shouldn’t think she’d want to,” said her mother. “I should 
think she’d rather go indoors.” 

“Tm sure Mr. Winterbourne wants to take me,” Daisy declared, 
“ He's so awfully devoted !” 

“ I will row you over to Chillon, in the starlight. ‘ 

“T don’t believe it !” said Daisy. 

“Well!” ejaculated the elder lady again. 

“You haven’t spoken to me for half an hour,” her daughter went 
on. 

“T have been having some very pleasant conversation with your 
mother,” said Winterbourne. 

“Well; I want you to take me out in a boat!” Daisy repeated. 
They had all stopped, and she had turned round and was looking at 
Winterbourne. Her face wore a charming smile, her pretty eyes were 
gleaming, she was swinging her great fan about. No; it’s impossible to 
be prettier than that, thought Winterbourne. 

“ There are half a dozen boats moored at that landing-place,” he said, 
pointing to certain steps which descended from the garden to the lake, 
“If you will do me the honour to accept my arm, we will go and select 
one of them.” 

Daisy stood there smiling ; she threw back her head and gave a 
little, light laugh. “TI like a gentleman to be formal!” she declared. 

“T assure you it’s a formal offer.” 

“I was bound I would make you say something,” Daisy went on. 

“You see it’s not very difficult,” said Winterbourne. “But I am 
afraid you are chaffing me.” 

“T think not, sir,” remarked Mrs. Miller, very gently. 

“Do, then, let me give you a row,” he said to the young girl. 

“It’s quite lovely, the way you say that!” cried Daisy. 

“It will be still more lovely to do it.” 

“ Yes, it would be lovely!” said Daisy. But ie made no movement 
to accompany him ; she only stood there laughing. 

“T should think you had better find out what time it is,” interposed 
her mother. 

“It is eleven o'clock, madam,” said a voice, with a foreign accent, out 
of the neighbouring darkness ; and Winterbourne, turning, perceived the 
florid personage who was in attendance upon the two ladies. He had 
apparently just approached. 

“Oh, Eugenio,” said Daisy, “I am going out in a boat!” 

Eugenio bowed. “At eleven o’clock, mademoiselle?” 

“Tam going with Mr. Winterbourne. This very minute.” 

“ Do tell her she can’t,” said Mrs. Miller to the courier. 
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“TI think you had better not go out ina boat, mademoiselle,” Eugenio 
declared. 

Winterbourne wished to Heaven this pretty girl were not so familiar 
with her courier ; but he said nothing. 

“TI suppose you don’t think it’s proper!” Daisy exclaimed. “ Eugenio 
doesn’t think anything’s proper.” 

“T am at your service,” said Winterbourne. 

“Does mademoiselle propose to go alone?” asked Eugenio of Mrs, 
Miller. 

“Oh, no; with this gentleman !” answered Daisy’s mamma. 

The courier looked for a moment at Winterbourne—the latter 
thought he was smiling—and then, solemnly, with a bow, “As 
mademoiselle pleases!” he said. 

“Oh, I hoped you would make a fuss!” said Daisy. “I don’t care to 
go now.” 

“T myself shall make a fuss if you don’t go,” said Winterbourne. 

“ That’s all I want —a little fuss!” And the young girl began to 
laugh again. 

“Mr. Randolph has gone to bed!” the courier announced, frigidly. 

“Oh, Daisy ; now we can go!” said Mrs, Miller. 

Daisy turned away fren Winterbourne, looking at him, smiling, and 
fanning herself. ‘‘ Good-night,” she said ; “I hope you are disappointed, 
or disgusted, or something!” 

He looked at her, taking the hand she offered him. “Iam puzzled,” 
he answered. 

“Well; I hope it won’t keep you awake!” she said, very smartly ; 
and, under the escort of the privileged Eugenio, the two ladies passed 
towards the house. 

Winterbourne stood looking after them ; he was indeed puzzled. He 
lingered beside the lake for a quarter of an hour, turning over the 
mystery of the young girl’s sudden familiarities and caprices. But the 
only very definite conclusion he came to was that he should enjoy deucedly 
“going off” with her somewhere. 

Two days afterwards he went off with her to the Castle of Chillon. 
He waited for her in the large hall of the hotel, ‘where the couriers, the 
servants, the foreign tourists were lounging about and staring. It was 
not the place he should have chosen, but she had appointed it. She 
came tripping downstairs, buttoning her long gloves, squeezing her 
folded parasol against her pretty figure, dressed in the perfection of a 
soberly elegant travelling-costume. Winterbourne was a man of ima- 
gination and, as our ancestors used to say, sensibility ; as he looked at 
her dress and, on the great staircase, her little rapid, confiding step, he 
felt as if there were something romantic going forward. He could have 
believed he was going to elope with her. He passed out with her among 
all the idle people that were assembled there; they were all looking at 
her very hard ; she had begun to chatter as soon as she joined him. 
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Winterbourne’s preference had been that they should be conveyed to 
Chillon in a carriage ; but she expressed a lively wish to go in the little 
steamer ; she declared that she had a passion for steamboats. There 
was always such a lovely breeze upon the water, and you saw such lots 
of people. The sail was not long, but Winterbourne’s companion found 
time to say a great many things. To the young man himself their little 
excursion was so much of an escapade—an adventure—that, even allowing 
for her habitual sense of freedom, he had some expectation of seeing her 
regard it in the same way. But it must be confessed that, in this parti- 
cular, he was disappointed. Daisy Miller was extremely animated, she 
was in charming spirits; but she was apparently not at all excited ; she 
was not fluttered ; she avoided neither his eyes nor those of any one else ; 
she blushed neither when she looked at him nor when she felt that 
people were looking at her. People continued to look at her a great 
deal, and Winterbourne took much satisfaction in his pretty companion’s 
distinguished air. He had been a little afraid that she would talk loud, 
Taugh overmuch, and even, perhaps, desire to move about the boat a good 
deal. But he quite forgot his fears; he sat smiling, with his eyes upon 
her face, while, without moving from her place, she delivered herself of a 
great number of original reflections. It was the most charming garrulity 
he had ever heard. He had assented to the ide#*that she was “common;” 
but was she so, after all, or was he simply getting used to her common- 
ness? Her conversation was chiefly of what metaphysicians term the 
objective cast ; hut every now and then it took a subjective turn. 

“ What on earth are you so grave about?” she suddenly demanded, 
fixing her agreeable eyes upon Winterbourne’s. 

“Am I grave?” he asked. “TI had an idea I was grinning from ear 
to ear.” 

“You look as if you were taking me to a funeral. If that’s a grin, 
your ears are very near together.” 

“ Should you like me to dance a hornpipe on the deck ?” 

“Pray do, and I'll carry round your hat. It will pay the expenses 
of our journey.” 

“I never was better pleased in my life,” murmured Winterbourne 

She looked at him a moment, and then burst into a little laugh. “I 
like to make you say those things! You're a queer mixture!” 

In the castle, after they had landed, the subjective element decidedly 
prevailed. Daisy tripped about the vaulted chambers, rustled her skirts 
in the corkscrew staircases, flirted back with a pretty little cry and a 
shudder from the edge of the oubliettes, and turned a singularly well- 
shaped ear to everything that Winterbourne told her about the place. 


But he saw that she cared very little for feudal antiquities, and that the — 


dusky traditions of Chillon made but a slight impression upon her. 
They had the good fortune to have been able to walk about without 
other companionship than that of the custodian; and Winterbourne 
arranged with this functionary that they should not be hurried—that 
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they should linger and pause wherever they chose. The custodian inter- 
preted the bargain generously—Winterbourne, on his side, had been 
generous—and ended by leaving them quite to themselves. Miss 
Miller’s observations were not remarkable for logical consistency ; for 
anything she wanted to say she was sure to find a pretext. She found a 
great many pretexts in the rugged embrasures of Chillon for asking 
Winterbourne sudden questions about himself—his family, his previous 
history, his tastes, his habits, his intentions—and for supplying informa- 
tion upon corresponding points in her own personality. Of her own 
tastes, habits, and intentions Miss Miller was prepared to give the 
most definite, and indeed the most favourable, account. 

“ Well; I hope you know enough !” she said to her companion, after 
he had told her the history of the unhappy Bonivard. “I never saw a 
man that knew so much!” . The history of Bonivard had evidently, as 
they say, gone into one ear and out of the other. But Daisy went on to 
say that she wished Winterbourne would travel with them and “ go 
round” with them ; they might know something, in that case. “ Don’t 
you want to come and teach Randolph ?” she asked. Winterbourne said 
that nothing could possibly please him so much ; but that he had unfor- 
tunately other occupations. ‘Other occupations? I don’t believe it!” 
said Miss Daisy. “ What do you mean? You are not in business.” The 
young man admitted that he was not in business ; but he had engage- 


‘ments which, even within a day or two, would force him to go back 


to Geneva. “Oh, bother!” she said : “ I don’t-believe it!” and she began 
to talk about something else. But a few moments later, when he was 
pointing out to her the pretty design of an antique fireplace, she broke 
out irrelevantly, “ You don’t mean to say you are going back to 
Geneva ?” 

“Tt is a melancholy fact that I shall have to return to Geneva to- 
morrow.” 

“ Well, Mr. Winterbourne,” said Daisy ; “ I think you're horrid !” 

“Oh, don’t say such dreadful things!” said Winterbourne—* just at 
the last !” 

“The last !” cried the young girl; “TI call it the first. I have half a 
mind to leave you here and go straight back to the hotel alone.” And 
for the next ten minutes she did nothing but call him horrid. Poor 
Winterbourne was fairly bewildered ; no young lady had as yet done 
him the honour to be so agitated by the announcement of his move- 
ments. His companion, after this, ceased to pay any attention to the 
curiosities of Chillon or the beauties of the lake; she opened fire upon 
the mysterious charmer in Geneva whom she appeared to have instantly 
taken it for granted, that he was hurrying back to see. How did Miss 
Daisy Miller know that there was a charmer in Geneva? Winter- 
bourne, who denied the existence of such a person, was quite unable to 
discover ; and he was divided between amazement at the rapidity of her 
induction and amusement at the frankness of her persiflage. She seemed 
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to him, in all this, an extraordinary mixture of innocence and crudity, 
“ Does she never allow you more than three days at a time?” asked 
Daisy, ironically. ‘Doesn't she give you a vacation in summer} 
There’s no one so hard worked but they can get leave to go off some- 
where at this season. I suppose, if you stay another day, she'll come after 
you in the boat. Do wait over till Friday, and I will go down to the 
landing to see her arrive!” Winterbourne began to think he had been 
wrong to feel disappointed in the temper in which the young lady had 
embarked. If he had missed the personal accent, the personal accent 
was now making its appearance. It sounded very distinctly, at last, in 
her telling him she would stop “teasing” him if he would promise her 
solemnly to come down to Rome in the winter. 

“ That's not a difficult promise to make,” said Winterbourne. “ My 
aunt has taken an apartment in Rome for the winter, and has already 
asked me to come and see her.” 

“TJ don’t want you to come for your aunt,” said. Daisy ; “I want 
you to come for me.” And this was the only allusion that the young 
man was ever to hear her make to his invidious kinswoman. He 
declared that, at any rate, he would certainly come. After this Daisy 
stopped teasing. Winterbourne took a carriage, and they drove back to 
Vevey in the dusk; the young girl was very quiet. 

In the evening Winterbourne mentioned to Mrs. Costello that he 
had spent the afternoon at Chillon, with Miss Daisy Miller. 

“The Americans—of the courier ?” asked this lady. 

“ Ah, happily,” said Winterbourne, “ the courier stayed at home.” 

“She went with you all alone?” 

“« All alone.” 

Mrs. Costello sniffed a little at her smelling-bottle. ‘ And that,” she 
exclaimed, “is the young person whom you wanted me to know !” 


HENRY JAMES, Jen. 
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Hotes of x Resident in Portugal. 


nen Son meena 


THOUGHTFUL travellers in the Peninsula are generally curious to find 
traces of the old Moorish culture in the land, and this curiosity is no doubt 
partly due to that Orientalism which is latent in all of us of northern blood 
who have read the Arabian Nights in our childhood, and have dreamt 
of genii, and calenders, and enchanted palaces. In the Peninsula, how- 
ever, the interest and the curiosity in things eastern come not alone 
from any such false glamour of the fancy as this, which vanishes (except 
in a few well-noted cases) in those who come face to face with eastern 
life. Here, in this south-western corner of Europe, we know we are on 
the very footsteps of the vanished race who first, in the night of the Dark 
Ages, woke all the dormant arts of culture, who revived the long-dead 
sciences ; among whom chivalry was born, humanity was practised, the 
“point of honour” made almost a point of law, and the intercourse of 
man with man softened and refined by fixed ceremonious usage. Weare 
-here in the land through which mainly all this passed to the rest of 
Europe, and among the very people who were the first pupils of the 
cultured and generous Saracens, who imbibed something of their 
learning, their chivalry, and their civilisation, and overthrew them at 
last by the practice of some of the very arts they had learnt, It is not 
strange, then, that knowing this, strangers coming here follow out 
with the deepest interest the traces which so many hundred years have 
not nearly effaced among southern Spaniards and among Portuguese, 
and which traces are, in my observation, far fresher in Portugal than in 
Spain. 

It is interesting enough to observe how this culture and superiority 
of intellectual training and accomplishment gave the Arabs (as we have 
recent very good reason to know these qualities always will give their 
possessors) military as well as social and political ascendancy, and how 
their lessons were slowly imparted to the races they encountered ; how, 
through the Saracens of the period of the Crusades, not only the whole 
Science of the attack and the defence of strong places was taught to the 
more backward Europeans, but what was far more important, the peaked 
saddle and firm stirrup-hold, the curb and curb chain, the use of the 
lance, and the swift evolutions of the Oriental horseman became known 
to the slow and unwieldy cavalry of the Peninsular kings and princes. 
This invaluable knowledge had for centuries settled the tenure of empire 
upon the Saracens, and when it was imparted to the conquered Goths, it 
helped mainly to turn the tide in their favour. 
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It is not, however, upon these great causes of the making or the marring 
of empires that I wish now to dwell, but upon lessons taught in'Saracen 
times in the domain of domestic and social life—the songs, the dances, 
the legends, the daily usages of the people ; for the southern Peninsulars, 
and notably the Portuguese, with whom chiefly I am dealing, had seem- 
ingly lost whatever of culture the Roman dominion had bestowed upon 
them through their conquest by and their intermixture with the rude 
tribes of Vandals and Visigoths. Then at last came the Saracens and 
taught these uncouth Portuguese Cymons “all the sweet civilities of 
life.” * 

The graver historical student may not care to consider whether, 
among other social customs, the Serenade is a Saracen introduction into 
Europe. I am convinced that it is, and I believe the guitar on which it 
is accompanied to be a modification of a Saracen instrument, in spite of 
its name.t I defy any critic to prove that any such nightly love-song as 
the true Peninsular serenade, so accompanied, was ever poured forth 
under the windows of any lady whatever, till the Saracens invaded 
Europe. The Greeks knew of nothing of the sort, their domestic insti- 
tutions were quite opposed to such proceedings ; so indeed were, and still 
are, those of the Moslems themselves; but the Mos'ems of Spain and 
Portugal were never very strict observers of their own institutions. The 
ancient Romans knew not of any night-sung passion-song, nor, to the 
best of my belief, did any barbarian nation. Again, the serenade has 
never thriven in any land beyond those countries in which the Arabs 
first taught it; in Provence, in troubadour times, it was a custom; in 
Italy, in Spain, and in Portugal it has never died out. 

The serenade in these southern countries of course has ncne of that 
foolish flavour of romance which we, who frequent the opera and have 
heard the serenade in Don Juan a dozen times, connect with it. It is 
nothing more than a delicate compliment to the object of a man’s affec- 
tions, and means no more than when an Englishman gives his future 





* Taught by example chiefly, for they did not impose their teaching, as we know 
by a fact which is worth any record of chroniclers, namely, the existence of the 
Mogarabes—men of the conquered race so won by the superior culture of their con- 
querors that they copied them in everything but their religion. They followed them 
in dress, in language, in manners, in learning, and, with a thoroughness of imitation 
which bespeaks a genuine flattery, not, I am sure, to be equalled in the history of 
flatterers since the world began, they did not shrink in their own persons from one of 
the least agreeable of Moslem rites. 

+ The older-fashioned lute is, I suspect, the origin of the guitar, though the lute, 
in its latest form, was a more complicated instrument than the guitar, and the name 
guitar is no doubt a Romance word, and was coined later than the instrament was 
first used in Europe. I do not think it can be found mentioned befure the Roman de 
la Rose, and there it is called guiterne. If etymology could quite be trusted, it was 
the Portuguese who first taught the name and use of the Arabic lute to the rest of 
Europe, for they only of European nations have pres rvel in Alaude its full Arabic 
name, Al ud. Even in Spanish it is shortened to aude. 
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bride an engaged ring, a Frenchman a box of bonbons or a bouquet, or 
than when a German sends his sweetheart a pound of knédels or a 
Strasburg sausage. 

Not but that the serenade is a rare thing even in Andalusia. The 
people there are not all young and impulsive, or incautiously trustful of 
themselves to the air of night. Even in Seville itself the guitar tinkles 
chiefly to less romantic strains than those of love. 

The guitar is certainly, to our critical northern eyes, an effeminate 
instrument, and a man who plays upon it in an English drawing.room 
can no more hope to preserve any appearance of manly dignity than ifhe 
were piping upon a flageolet, or blowing into that most ludicrous of alk 
instruments—the flute. That aman should be, as well as look, senti- 
mentally emotional under the painful circumstances of being tied by a 
silk ribbon to such an instrument is, however, clearly a matter of con- 
ventionality. In many parts of Portugal men play upon the guitar 
naturally and as a matter of course; they strum as we English- 
men whistle. The peasants are universally given to play upon this 
instrument, not often, however, achieving more than a simple accom- 
paniment to the voice of chords and arpeggios. In the towns the 
artisans are often guitar players, and as they walk to and from their 
work in twos and threes, they lighten the journey with an accompanied 
chant or song. My carpenter always brings his guitar with his tools 
when he comes on a job. He is a fair performer, but my blacksmith, I 
think, has a lighter touch on the instrument, and his tones are certainly 
fuller. 

When the Portuguese workman or day-labourer has done his long 
day’s labour, he does not lean against a post and smoke a pipe—he does not 
favour any such “ contemplative man’s recreation ”—nor does he linger in 
the wine-shop ; but, if it is a holiday or a Sunday, and in a rural district, 
he puts on a clean shirt, with a large gold or silver stud as a neck-fasten- 
ing, and his newest hat, varying in shape according to locality, but 
always of black felt, and of the kind which we see in pictures of Spanish 
life. He throws over his shoulders a black cloth cloak, with real gold 
or silver clasp. He takes his favourite ox-goad in his hand;as tall as 
himself, straight as an arrow, well rounded and polished, and bound with 
brass. He slings his guitar round his neck, and makes his way to the 
nearest fashionable threshing-floor—the peasants’ drawingroom. Here 
are gathered old and young of both sexes, come together for gossip, song, 
and dance. If it is the time of the Cei/a—the reaping of the maize—or 
the harvest, or the vintage, or above all, the Decamisadas—the husking 
of the ear of maize—and if corn or wine have yielded well, then are the 
peasants’ hearts glad within them, and song and dance are more than ever 
joyous. 

I cannot say that the dancing is particularly graceful. It is certainly 
chiefly, though not entirely, Oriental in character, as dancing is over all 
the southern Peninsula; that is, it is slow and firm in movement, 
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accentuated in time, and depends almost wholly upon the motions of the 
body and the arms. It has commonly been asserted that it was the 
gipsies (who are far the best dancers in Spain or Portugal) who brought 
these dances with them from the East, but I am of opinion that this is a 
mistake, and that this wandering tribe of lew-caste Indians, as we must 
now take them to be proved to be, never have, in spite of their apologists, 
remembered anything worth the memory for the four hundred years they 
have been among us. They have forgotten, in this comparatively short 
period, their origin, the story of their own wanderings, their customs, 
their language and their religion. Why should they have remembered 
only their dances? Besides, I have seen gipsies dance in England, in 
France, and in the Tyrol: in none of these countries do they dance as 
they do in the Peninsula. We may conclude that they have everywhere 
adopted the national dances, and that in Spain and Portugal they dance 
not Indian but Moorish dances. They dance them better than. the 
natives because, being by nature lazy and effeminate, their bodies are 
never stiffened by continuous labour, and perhaps also because they 
possess by race more of the artistic temperament. Coming hither long 
after the Moors had gone, they evidently shaped into an art what was 
only a diversion of the people. They are almost the only professional 
dancers in the Peninsula, and all that the world at large knows of Pen- 
insular dancing, in the theatres of London and Paris, came at first from 
the tinkers and beggars, the bull-fighters and fortune-tellers of Andalusia, 
who help, with members of other less respectable trades, to make up the 
half-bred Gitano community—a community composed chiefly of roughs 
and idlers, swindlers and thieves. 

, Oriental dancing and the dancing of northern peoples are as much 
opposed as two modes of doing something of the same sort can well be. 
One is a jig, the other a bolero; one only the ebullition of high spirits, 
the other the expression of all the emotion and poetry in the nature of 
the dancer. The Celts and the northern Teutons have taught the world 
to shuffle with their feet’in time to lively music; and the impartial 
philosopher (if such a being exist) who sees the Scotsman, the Irishman 
and the Englishman, the Dutchman, and, above all, the northern Ger- 
man, dancing their various jigs, reels, and hornpipes, must always find it 
to be the cause of a struggle for gravity to see individuals of these 
nationalities, rigid in body, grave in expression, and with no life and 
movement in them but from the knees downward. 

The Portuguese are neither an Oriental people nor a purely northern, 
nor a purely southern nation, but a race blending the character with 
the blood of the North and of the South; a nation educated in its 
youth by Moors and Arabs. Their dances partake of their lineage, and 
of their training. They dance a jig, and are a little absurd—they dance 
a bolero and are interesting. 

In Portuguese dancing there is nothing cold and conventional like 


the modern quadrille, or formal like the minuet, or at all silly like the — 
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polka of the Hungarians, or in any way grotesque and offensive like that 
which has almost become the national dance of Frenchmen. The Portu- 
guese are only, as I have said, a little ridiculous, from our point of view, 
when they stand in a circle, and dance something between a jig and a 
reel. 

Their bolero dances are simple, natural, and expressive—expressive of 
youthfulness and health, and the exuberance of gaiety which goes with 
youthfulness and health, and the reaction coming from rest after labour. 
That they are not always, or even often, graceful I admit, for we (miser- 
able fault-seeking critics that we all are who write or read books) have. 
_ come to set up far too high a standard of gracefulness of motion, getting 
it in theatres and where there are trained dancers, and these poor people 
are hard-working peasants, their muscles cramped by labour, their backs 
bowed with the carrying of hurdens. Hard field work and good dancing 
are quite incompatible things. 

With the dance goes the song. Though there isa kind of singing 
in parts of Portugal which has an undoubted Roman origin, the melan- 
choly, long-drawn, often unrhymed chaunting which is to be heard in 
the fields, and which often takes the form of a rude hexameter, the sing- 
ing at feasts and pleasure-gatherings is not of this kind. Each district 
has songs peculiar to itself, as it has costumes and manners and legends 
more or less peculiar, so slow and difficult was locomotion till recent 
times, and so rare the traffic and exchange of ideas in Portugal in its 
long enduring condition of roadlessness. The national songs and airs of 
Portugal will stand comparison with those of any country, and have so 
much charm in their originality, their variety and their sweetness, that 
it is a marvel to me that they are not as well known as those of Spain 
and Italy. How much the origin of such songs, and indeed of modern 
passion-verse generally in its lyric form, is derived from Arab sources, is 
now an old and, more or less, a settled question. I need not dwell upon 
it. Every good singer at a rural festival will have in his repertory 
several of such songs as these I have mentioned ; but if he is to become 
a performer of any local repute, he must be something“more than a singer 
with a good ear and a memory. He must be an extempore song-maker, 
and it is for this department of song, quite distinct from Italian impro- 
visation, that I claim an undoubted Saracen origin. The irregular 
quatrain in use by the Portuguese improvisatore, the curious unfamiliar 
accompaniment, monotonous but not unmelodious, the style of the senti- 
ments, ranging from passionate emotion to a gay and rather downright 
humour, the frequent reference to natural objects so rare in the popular 
verse of other European countries, so common in{the poetry of Semitic 
races, and above all the constant use of figurative speech and a certain 
extravagance in imagery —all this points most unmistakably to the 
Oriental origin of the Portuguese peasant songs. 

Here is the lament of a girl-singer whose loverjis a sailor. It might 
be a translation from Persian or Arabic. “Evil be,” she sings, “ to the 
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man who first invented sea-going in ships, for he is the cause that my 
eyes are rivers of tears : ”— 






Mal haja quem inventou 
No mar andarem navios, 
Que esse foi o causador 
Dos meus olhos serem rios. 







Here, again, is a quaint fancy that might occur to an Oriental. “ If,” 
says a lover, “I had but paper made of gold I would buy a silver pen, I 
would express my feelings most exquisitely, and send them to you in a 
letter ;”— 







Se eu tivera papel de ouro 
Comprava penna de prata, 
Apurava 0s meus sentidos, 
Escrevia te uma carta. 







































It was the same singer who, apparently from want of scholarship, 1 
gave up letter-writing, and, extravagantly enough, makes believe that his t 
spoken declaration is really in letter form. The paper, he tells his mis- al 
tress, on which he writes is the palm of his hand, his tears are his only - 
ink, and his pen is taken from his heart :— af 

O papel em que eu escrevo 4 
Tiro-o da palma da mio, 

A tinta sae-me dos olbos, 

A penna do coraciio. 

These quatrains and those which follow are not literature in any Ar 
sense that should be criticised by rule and line. , They have simply been de 
taken down from the mouths of the peasant singers who were thinking to : 
of nothing less than of being reported. A thousand verses as good or ae 
better than these are sung every summer night in Portugal. 

The song is not always complimentary. “ When the cork-tree,” re- 
marks a disdainful young lady, “ gives berries, and the bay-tree cork, 
then I may fall in love with you—unless indeed you do anything to 
prevent me :”— 

Quando o sovreiro der baga 
E o loureiro der cortiga, by t 
Entio te amarei, meu bem The 
Se nao me der a preguica. othe: 
I have noticed that among the Portuguese peasant class women hold = 


a very independent position. They work very hard, they are active and 
cheerful, very helpful in any trouble, very genial, and sympathetic, and 
yet full of quick answers and mother wit. They know well their value 
in the economy of life, and, without any clamour for impossible rights, 
take their full share of all that is attainable in that way. Their suitor 
in love are very humble and persevering, but the women know well what 
is due to their dignity. Here is the petition of a lover who has too much 
failed in constancy to be well received. “Let us,” he asks, “be friends 
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again as we used to be. Well-behaved people always forgive, not one— 
or two—but three offences :,”— 


Facgamos, meu bem, as pazes 
Como foi da outra vez, 

Quem quer bem sempre perdoa 
Uma.... duas.... até tres, 


And the girl answers, “No, I will not be friends with you, as we used to 
be. Well-behaved people do not commit either one, or two—far less three 
offences ; ”— 

Nao quero fazer as pazes 

Como foi da outra vez, 

Quem quer bem nunca offende 

Nem uma... . quando mais tres. 


The women assume a certain freedom in Portugal—as, for the matter of 
that, they often do elsewhere—and it is well for their lovers if they can 
always believe what is told them for their own good. “I have,” says 
one very frank maiden, “ five lovers—three for the merning, two for the 
afternoon ; to all of these I tell falsehoods, to you alone I speak the 
truth ;”— 

Eu tenho cinco namoros, 

Tres de manhi, dois de tarde: 

A todos elles eu minto, 

Sé a ti fallo a verdade. 


An obviously plain girl recommends herself ingeniously: “From the 
clefts on the mountain side grow out wild herbs and flowers. Hold fast 
to the herb as you climb up—it is strong ; leave the flower—it will break 
away :”— 

Entre pedras e pedrinhas 

Nascem raminhos de salsa: 

Pega-ti a feia que é firme, 

Deixa a bonita que é fulsa. 


If it were not for the charges of inconstancy so frequently brought 
by the poets, love-songs would make duller reading even than they do. 
The peasant poets of Portugal have evidently as good reason as any 
others to inveigh against their mistresses’ fickleness. In the following 
quatrain the disappointed lover attains in his bitterness almost to real 
epigram. Like most epigrams it is untranslatable :— 


Os teus olhos, o menina, 
Sao gentios da Guiné, 

Da Guiné por serem pretos, 
Gentios por nic terem fé. 


The last example I will give has bitterness in it of a graver sort, and 
Wit too of still higher alloy. “For love of thee,” says the singer, “T 
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hhave lost’ Heaven ; for love of thee I have lost myself—now I find my 
self left alone without God, without love; without thee :”— 

Por te amar perdi a Deus, 

Por teu amor me perdi. 

Agora vejo me sd 

Sem Deus, sem amor, sem ti. 

It is in the centre and north of the country that I have chiefly heard 
this extempore singing and seen peasants dancing and singing at their 
desgarradas & viola—their village balls and concerts. It is not easy to 
give the reader an idea of the pleasure which these gatherings afford the 
people, of their gaiety, their quickness, and their ready appreciation of a 
jest, a local allusion, or of the neat turning of a phrase. The tinkle of 
the guitar in the night air, the pizzicato of the violin, have a marvellous 
attraction for them, as I have often seen, and these simple pleasures 
seem to be quite enough to redeem the monotony of their long laborious 
days. They ask for nothing better of life than such distraction, and, in 
truth, rather shame a looker-on who may, perhaps, foolishly ambition 
some hardly attainable object, valueless or bitter when he reaches it. For 
the thorough-going Hedonist, who, with Mr. Pater, counts the thrills of 
pleasurable sensation in life as that which chiefly tells on the right side 
of man’s account, the lines of a Portuguese peasant might seem to be cast 
upon not unpleasant times or places. He has, indeed, to work hard in a 
climate which is not altogether a perfect one. Hotsuns and cold winds 
too often come together. The narrow strip of land which lies between 
the Spanish mountains and the Atlantic, and constitutes Portugal, is 
subject to fogs and to rain which is almost tropical. It is an Atlantic 
elimate, and our English winter sojourners in the South know little 
except of Mediterranean ones. There is a difference, and it is not 
altogether in favour of the climates of the Mediterranean shores. If the 
day climate of Algiers, Naples, or Messina is better than that of 
Portugal, the evening, about sunset time, and the early morning, and 
above all, the air of night in this country, have a clearness and pleasant- 
ness which are not to be found elsewhere in Europe, and which are, no 
doubt, due to the modifying influence of the great ocean. The night air 
of summer is especially delightful—warm, soft, and genial. However hot 
and sultry the day may have been, amends are made at night. Once I 


was riding, with a peasant guide, on a fearfully hot day, through the ~ 


plain country of Estremadura. The afternoon sun glared into our faces 
as we rode westward, and the heat was as if a furnace door was being 
kept open above our heads. “ When night falls,” said my guide, break- 
ing a long silence, “I shall lie out in the fields to feel the air cool upon 
me and the dew.” The very prospect seemed to bring refreshment to 
him. He did as he said he would, and asdo many Portuguese in the hot 
summer time, and the practice speaks well of the wholesomeness of the 
nights. So then, to sum up the good and bad in the Portuguese field 






labourer’s lot—if he bas a hot summer to toil through, he has no great 
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severity of winter weather to support; if his summer day bring more 
than a common heat and burden, in the pleasant night he finds a constant 
respite and solace. Then again, there is abiding peace in the land. 
Hardly can the fathers in the hamlet remember the story of the time 
when men were pressed for civil war, and fields were ravaged, and 
rumours of war did, as they always do, more evil than war itself; and 
it would take men of a generation further back still to tell the story of 
anything approaching the horrors of real warfare. “ Turtle-footed 
peace!” “Peace with her wheaten crown!” and so forth. When one 
has had the horrors of war brought, as we all have had lately, so vividly 
_ before us, one is almost tempted to quote these old phrases of the poets, 
and to approve their enthusiasm for Peace and Plenty. ‘Ceres and her 
sheaves!” “Bacchus and his attendant train!” it sounds stale and 
common-place, but one begins at last to see the sense there was in the 
sham classicalism of our schoolboy verses.. Anyhow, Peace and her 
blessings are here for the benefit of the Portuguese land-worker. There 
is emigration to Brazil too for him if population presses; wages too are 
rising ; so that altogether he is well off politically and socially. But what 
the Hedonist would count his chief good fortune is that he is blessed with 
a cheerfulness and a power of enjoying simple things which no philosophy 
that was ever invented can bestow. 

The celebrated and benevolent John Howard, the prime mover in 
‘the reform of our abominable English prison system, and whose suc- 
cessors have, in the opinion of some thoughtful persons, sometimes 
carried the humane. influence of the first reformer into humanitarian 
excesses good neither for criminals nor for honest men, clearly knew 
nothing of the prisons and the prison system of Portugal.* It is nota 
good system at all points, or perhaps at many points, but it has this of 
curious and of interesting in it, that such as it is now it has been for 
many hundred years. This again is a Moorish institution, more entirely 
so, perhaps, than anything now existing in the country. The great 
charitable establishments of Portugal, which have taken the place of the 
lazar-houses of the Middle Ages—models, like those of Spain, of good and 
liberal management, are more or less recent in their origin, and are 
either the work of priests, or of those strongly under priestly influence. 
The greatest of them, the Misericordia Hospital, which has branches 
throughout the kingdom, was founded in about 1510 by the pious King 
Emmanuel. With the prisons, however, the priests have never much 
meddled, beyond carrying the consolations of religion to the sick and 
dying. Such as the prison is to this day in Morocco or Tunis, such it is 





* It is curious that Howard left England on his first journey to the Continent 
with the intention of visiting Portugal, a country which he was fated not to see till 
quite late in life, for he was captured by a French privateer on his way to Lisbon. 
He did not see Portugal and its gaols till long after he had visited those of nearly 
every European country, had made his published reports, and had helped to bring 


about the great reforms of our English prison system and discipline, 
34—2 
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in Portugal, with only such differences as might be expected in the appli- 
eation of a system and principles between a retrograde and Moslem people 
and a Christian and highly civilised one. As it was when Howard lived, — 
so it is now with little change, and had he crossed the Pyrenees during 
his Continental travels, he would have found, I think, much food for 
reflection, and, not improbably, something to modify his own opinions. 
There is a good deal to be said against the prison system established 
in Portugal, but there is certainly something to be said in its favour. I 
do not pretend to decide either way, but I could heartily wish that some 
of the more hardened of our habitual rogues in Great Britain could be 
committed toa Portuguese gaol for at least some portion of their terms. It 
would warm the loyalty of an influential class to learn, by the contrast 
that would be forced upon them, how well their comforts are looked 
after at home. The Portuguese are as humane, if not as humanitarian, 
a people as we are—more so even, for they have combined humanity 
with logic in abolishing capital punishment, holding it to be against their 
consciences to let an irrevocable punishment follow the sentence of a 
fallible tribunal.. They substitute transportation to the coast of Africa 
for hanging, though, if he had his choice, it may be doubted if any prudent 
condemned murderer would not rather elect to be hanged at once than to be 
so banished. The Portuguese, like us, are wishful that the lot of victims of 
the criminal law should not be too hard a one, but they do not set about 
attaining their end as we do. They do not warm, and feed up, and care- 
fully clothe, and separate, and classify as we do. There is, nevertheless, 
more of thought for many urgent wants of poor human nature in the 
Portuguese system than in ours—more kindness and less comfort, more 
freedom and less system ; and yet the kindness is, perhaps, a mistaken 
kindness too. The rogue and thief in every country has always some- 
thing of the beggar about him, and in Portugal, even in prison, his 
liberty is not so abridged but that he still has liberty to beg—dangling 
his line and basket in the stream of the outer world, and fishing up 
bread and meat and copper coins from his dungeon windows. There is 
generally not a pane of glass in all a Portuguese prison, and every iron- 
grated window has its four or five haggard faces pressed close to the 
crossed bars—pale prison flowers turning to the light of day and freedom. 
A wholesome example to evil-doers, no doubt think those who manage 
these things ; but as all the main business of the convicts’ lives can be 
carried on through their grated windows, as they can and do wrangle 
with their wives, court their sweethearts, borrow of their friends, libel 
their enemies, and beg of them all—living in careless idleness, and 
making life one long game of “prison bars”—it may be doubted whether 
the publicity is not rather a familiariser and diminisher than otherwise 
of the terrors of imprisonment. To the convict anyhow the weariness of 
confinement is lessened, and his lot can certainly not appear a very hard 
one when he is visibly idle and not the poorer, made a public show and 
yet not disgraced. The feeling of the outer world is with him rather 
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than not. With them he is not for very long the rascal who robbed their 
orchard or their hen-roost, or the villain who murdered their grand- 
mother, but the simpleton who was guileless enough to get caught. 
Coitadinho ! a poor devil! who will come out of the gates a sadder and 
a wiser man, and be in future a more cautious criminal. 

By no sort of means is the prisoner held aloof from by the virtuous 
members of society, of which a striking proof came under my own obser- 
vation ; for happening once to find myself in the chief square of a remote 
country town in company with a Portuguese acquaintance of some social 
standing, we passed by the gaol, out of one of the ground-floor windows 
. of which was looking one particularly villanous countenance. 

My companion advanced smilingly to the window, gave a small coin 
to the owner of the scowling face, inquired kindly after his health and 
that of his family, and after a few more friendly and genial common- 
places, shook hands with the convict and rejoined me. 

“Pray, who is your friend?” I asked, as we walked on, not without a 
certain amount of irony provoked by some lingering British prejudice in 
favour of a sterner prison discipline. 

“Oh! poor fellow,” said my acquaintance, “he is a man well known 
in these parts—a popular character ; has a good deal of influence.” 

“Wrongly imprisoned, no doubt,” I suggested ; “or perhaps debt or 
‘some such trifle?” 

“Well, no—in fact, he shot a man; some dispute about land—a 
sudden thing—a quarrel—strong words and hot blood : it was either his 
uncle or his brother.” 

“ And is this all he gets for murder ?” 

“Not at all—the murder was never quite brought home to him. 
He is not here for that, but for stealing ducks—a cat—a sheep; I don’t 
really remember what. Perhaps he is innocent of any of these animals— 
one can never tell; but, knowing what one does about the man, one 
really can’t altogether pity him.” 

“One certainly cannot,” I answered. 

If I recollect rightly, my friend was at about this time intending to 
do the Portuguese equivalent of “standing for the county,” and some ex- 
periences of my own as to the condescension of English candidates 
towards English ruffians quite as great as this beetle-browed and hot- 
blooded person did something to assuage my insular prejudices. 

If it was not for the fresh air they get, and the unceasing charity of 
the outer world, the lot of the inmates of Portuguese gaols would be ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable, for the management is thrifty in the extreme as 
regards bed and board, and of fire and lighting. So that British sailors 
of the occasionally disorderly and criminal class coming to Portuguese 
ports with their pleasant memories of the comforts and luxury, and even 
dignity, of prison life in England, and who have incautiously found their 
Way into Portuguese gaols, have been real] y quite glad to get OF, sone 











Captain Dover's Cotswold Games. 


——~eae 


In the extreme north of Gloucestershire there lies a district which, even 
now, in these hurrying days when the romance of geography has almost 
disappeared, preserves a certain isolation of speech and custom. The 
Cotswold Hills, running north-west through the length of the county 
from one Avon to another, culminate in their broadest and loftiest form 
just as they are about to disappear in the great central plain. ‘The 
elevated plateau they form is bounded on one side by the Stour and the 
Vale of Evesham, on the other by the Evenlode and the Windrush— 
rivers of melodious name that hurry past Woodstock and past Witney 
to feed the waters of the still crystal Thames. The inhabitants of the 
Cotswold, if we may believe the late Mr. R. W. Huntley, who employed 
his immense experience of the district in forming a glossary of the dialect, 
still speak an idiom so full of pure Saxon forms that an acquaintance 
with their daily speech greatly facilitates the study of old Robert of 
Gloucester, many passages in whose long-winded chronicle are to be 
recognised as good Cotswold of to-day. Even now no railway traverses 
a district which is one of the most isolated in England, though near the 
heart of our populous country. From time immemorial the rounded 
hills and open wolds of this grassy desolation were perceived to be 
specially adapted for athletic and public games. On such an expanse of 
upland a vast concourse of persons might be massed without confusion 
and without disturbance to public business. It is not certain when first 
Cotswold became celebrated. for its public sports; but certainly in the 
middle of the sixteenth century we find John Heywood, the epigram- 
matist, talking familiarly of one who was as fierce “as a lion of Cots- 
wold,” and it is understood that this allusion is to the leonine youths 
who fought and raced in the fine bracing air of North Gloucestershire. 
But, however this may be, in the early manhood of Shakspeare these 
irregular sports were publicly recognised and formulated in a very curious 
way. We believe that a sketch of this forgotten chapter in old English 
life will not prove unattractive to our readers. 

Captain Robert Dover, born in Norfolk towards the end of the six- 
teenth century, was, at the time of the accession of James I., an attorney 
at Barton-on-the-Heath in Warwickshire. It is amusing to consider 
that he was within an easy walk of Stratford, but not very instructive, 
since there is not the slightest reason to suppose that Shakspeare ever 
took advantage of the fact to visit his neighbour. It is, perhaps, un- 
fortunate ; for Dover was a man of charming presence, full. of those 
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qualities which attract the friendship of great minds—easy and genial, 
stirring, yet without ambition. There exists at the British Museum 
a unique copy of verses in his honour, which, after {celebrating the vir- 


tues of— 
Dover, that his knowledge not employs 


To increase his neighbours’ quarrels but their joys, 


adds, in a prose note, “he was bred an attorney, who never tried but 
two causes, always made up the difference.” All the contemporary 
notices of him agree in giving him credit for a generous and public spirit 
and great personal geniality. Weseem to see beforejus, in contemplating 
him, a fine type of the manly English burgher of the period, an inde- 
pendent but loyal subject, ready to take his own part, but easily con- 
vinced and appeased, a stalwart person coloured with the brisk air of 
the wolds, nimble in all physical exercises, and most at home in the 
saddle. It would seem that he possessed a fortune at least sufficient to 
allow him to use his legal experience simply for the benefit of his towns. 
folk, and that he had plenty of leisure for the out-of-door employments 
that he loved. We do not know whether his revival of the Cotswold 
Games preceded or followed his change of residence, but it seems certain 
that early in the seventeenth century he left Barton and settled at 
“Wickham,” by which is probably meant Winchcombe. He seems to 
have built himself a house at Stanway, near the latter town, in the heart 
of Cotswold, and here he lived and here he died. 

We all know that no sooner had James ascended the vacant throne 
of Elizabeth than Puritans of every type, depending upon the new king’s 
Presbyterian antecedents, buzzed. round him demanding every sort of 
concession. We know also that the wily serpent turned a deaf ear to all 
their charming. A few trumpery concessions were all they obtained, 
and these were made the excuse for granting no more. It became clear 
to James that kingly prerogative, and his other darling doctrines, ran 
much less fear of opposition from easy-going gentlemen: loyal to the 
Establishment than from feverish devotees of religious fanaticism. The 
comfortable classes were on the side of the King, and though himself so 
queer and morbid, he was prepared to encourage genial enjoyments that 
helped to prop up royalism and the English Church. It is not likely 
that Captain Robert Dover entered at all into the stirring politics of the 
hour ; he was not the man to perceive the budding liberty of England 
under the harsh husk of a truculent Puritanism. But he disliked, in 
the true spirit of a cheerful English gentleman, the fretful suspicion 
of athletic sports which has always been a symptom of a. gravely 
theological habit of mind, and he determined to have none of it in the 
Cotswold. 

Anthony 4 Wood, engaged long afterwards in the tiresome biography of 
Clement Barksdale, turned aside to gossip with his readers about a much 
more entertaining Cotswold personage; and it is to this happy accident 
that we learn what follows. Dover determined to give an official cha- 
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racter to the games he proposed to celebrate, and consequently, about the 
year 1604 we may conjecture, he obtained leave from the King to select 
a place on the Cotswold Hills on which to act these sports. The spot 
he ultimately fixed upon was some distance eastward from his house at 
Stanway, and close to Chipping Campden, a little ancient borough, now 
quite decayed, that lies on the open country side almost midway between 
Evesham and Stow-in-the-Wold. From the scene of the games a brook 
runs through Campden into the Stour, and so at last into the Avona 
mile below Stratford. Here on the wide downs, around a little acclivity 
that has ever since borne the title of Dover’s Hill, the genial Captain in- 
augurated his sports in solemn state. 

There were other places celebrated for public races and games in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Young sparks from Cambridge, with a taste for 
horseflesh, divided their patronage between Royston and Newmarket; 
at Brackley, in Northamptonshire, and at Banstead, in Surrey, there were 
public games, famous in their kind and day ; on Salisbury Plain sports 
had long been instituted. But Captain Dover determined that the fame 
of all these should be as nothing beside the glory of Cotswold. In this 
scheme he received practical help from a romantic friend at court. 
Endymion Porter, Groom of the Bed-Chamber to His Majesty, was one 
of those successful men of the world, who, with a taste for art and letters, 
are conscious of being themselves without the power to excel ; and who 
give themselves the pleasure, not being the rose, of cultivating and 
patronising that flower wherever they have the good fortune to find it. 
Endymion Porter enjoyed the title of ‘“;Patron of Poets,” and by his 
uniform good nature went far to deserve it. He found them positions, 
honours, gifts, and they in return immortalized him in encomiwms and 
pareneticons, where the known passion of the Moon for a person of his 
name was always dwelt upon ingeniously and monotonously. Porter 
was precisely the person most fitted to help Dover in his games, and we 
find that he entered into the scheme with alacrity. It is not stated, but 
we may well imagine, that it was the florid fancy of Endymion which 
suggested what would hardly have occurred to plain Captain Dover, 
that the games should be dubbed “Olympick,” and an antique dignity 
so be lent to the trials of skill upon Cotswold. Whoever it was to whom 
the hint was due, it was extremely successful. The faded humanism of 
the taste of the day was charmed to think that England was to possess 
its classic playground for heroes, with Stour for its Alpheus and little 
Chipping Campden for its Pisa. It gave literary importance to the pro- 
ceedings, and in the course of time—as the poetasters strove to outdo 
one another—honest Captain Dover became finally styled, by the most 
gushing of them all, “the great Inventor and Champion of the English 
Olympicks, Pythycks, Nemicks, and Isthmicks.” These be brave words 
for a little merriment in Whitsunweck, but the poets must always be 
allowed their grain of salt. 





Endymion Porter was himself a native of Gloucestershire, and he 
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carried his interest in Dover so far as to beg for him some cast-off robes 
of the King’s, with the royal hat, feather, and ruff, in which to open the 
ceremonies with great grace and dignity. A contemporary print gives 
us a rough picture of the brave Captain thus adorned, his plump person 
arrayed in what seems to bea slashed satin doublet, and with the plumes 
of borrowed Majesty in a wide-brimmed cavalier hat. On the hill that 
bore his name there was set upa rather grotesque erection known as 
Dover Castle, a portable fortress provided with ordnance and artillery, 
and turning, apparently, on a huge pivot. It had a little portcullis and 
two side bastions, each bastion provided with two real guns, which fired 
away at proper intervals to keep up the flagging spirit of the athletes. 
These “cannons roaring on the wold, which from thy castle rattle to 
the skies,” impressed the contemporary imagination very much, and 
Dover was playfully exhorted to protect Cotswold against the King’s 
enemies. 

It was at Whitsuntide that the gentry assembled at Campden 
to be present at the Cotswold revels. A yellow flag was unfurled on 
the battlements of the portable castle, and a bugle was blown to summon 
the quality to the games. Captain Dover himself rode out on his palfrey 
to survey the scene, wearing a yellow favour in his hunting-cap. He 
seems to have rivalled the Chinese Imperial family in his partiality for 


. the colour yellow. At the foot of the hill and along the courses there 


were arranged tents, where food and drink were served, and where public 
contests at chess were fought out. There is some discrepancy in the 
accounts of the order of the sports; there was, perhaps, no very strict 
arrangement maintained from year to year. According to a certain 
Robert Griffin, however, it was usual, after the bugle had blown, to open 
the ceremonies with horse-racing. The country-side outdid itself in 
adorning the animals who were to run with ribands and flowers. A 
poet who met such a palfrey going to be raced at Cotswold, declared 
that if Europa had seen him so garlanded and pranked, she would never 
have cast eyes upon the Bull. The racecourse was some miles long, and 
remained in existence until our own times, when it was ploughed up by 
order of Lord Harrowby. The horse-racing was not so original a sport 
as what followed next, the coursing of “ silver-footed greyhounds.” For 
this pastime Cotswold became specially famous, and it received the honour 
of mention from Shakspeare. In the very opening scene of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Slander says to Page: “‘ How does your fallow grey- 
hound, sir? I heard say he was outrun on Cotsol.” The phrase, “I 
heard say he was outrun,” can obviously only refer to a competitive 
coursing, in which Page’s greyhound failed to win the first prize. It is 
remarkable that this passage does not occur in the quartos, and rests on 
the authority of the first folio; but it would be very rash to argue from 
this fact, as has been done however, that the Cotswold games began 
between 1619 and 1623. There can be no doubt that at the latter date 
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made a great point by the humane ‘Dover that not the killing of the 
hare, but the winning of the prize, should be theaim men set before them 
in competing. He desired to supersede hunting as much as possible by 
instituting these games of skill. 

The next exercise was so curious and so characteristic of the times 
that I must give leave to the above-named Robert Griffin to describe it 
in his own words :— 


This done, a virgin crew of matchless choice 
Nimbly set forth, attended with a noise 

Of music sweet, excelling that of spheres, 
Whose well-kept diapason ravished their’s 


meaning the spheres’ 
Of all that’s sensitive. These nymphs advance 
Themselves with such a comely grace to dance, 
Each with her gallant paired, that all who see 
Their cunning motion and agility 
Are struck with admiration. 


We imagine such a classic dance of loose-robed girls, girdled and 
garlanded with flowers, as Herrick was so fond of fancying, but the 
print we have referred to destroys these fair illusions. There are no 
soft outlines of drapery, such as the pupils of Raffaelle loved—nothing 
antique or pseudo-antique. Three substantial nymphs are represented 
dancing conscientiously a country dance, in stiff gowns of unmistakable 
print, rather high in the waist, and adorned by nothing more fantastic 
than a largé white apron and a ruff. Their tresses may be luxuriant, but 
they are modestly concealed beneath smooth muslin caps. The sweet 
music, excelling the diapason of the spheres, proceeds from a person 
seated on the ground, who vigorously blows the bagpipes. The gallants 
are not seen, the particular dance being apparently a pas seul, undertaken 
by each girl in competition with the others. 

When the virgins had finished their elegant pastime, the character of 
the sports became more general. In one part of the course the indis- 
pensable quintain was put up, in one of-its many forms. It is curious 
that what was at one time the most characteristic and universal English 
game should now require explanation ; but quintain died in the time of 
the Commonwealth, never to revive. The essence of the game was to 
run a tilt against an object so balanced that if you failed to hit it at the 
exact point some punishment or other fell upon you. The simple 
childish form of the sport was a tub of water poised in such a way that 
if the cowering naked schoolboy who attacked it did not manage to 
strike it in the centre, it gave him a sudden douche of the most de- 
pressing kind. The most elaborate form was an armed figure, turning on 
a pivot, against which a man rode with a lance, and which, in case he 
failed to hit a certain mark on the forehead of the figure, swung round 


and banged him behind with a swinging bag of sand. Between these 
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extremes, there existed many varieties of quintain, all of them rather 
violent specimens of good old English horse-play; Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastimes may be referred to for further particulars. Another game in 
favour at Cotswold was balloon, a kind of hand-ball played with a large 
leather ball like the modern foot-ball, driven through the air from 
person to person, struck by a bracer of wood, fastened round the hand 
and wrist for protection. In another part of the ground cudgel-players 
strove to break in one another’s heads. Men ran races, variously bound 
or handicapped; others were wrestling, leaping, casting the sledge- 
hammer, throwing the bar. Everywhere athletic exercises of all sorts 
were encouraged and developed, and all under the personal guidance of 
Captain Robert Dover. Prizes were abundantly given, to the number 
it would seem of five hundred, since it is recorded that so many gentle- 
men carried about with them for a twelvemonth the Dover favour of 
yellow. 5; 

For nearly forty years these games were held every year in Whitsun- 
week, and at the same place, till they became more famous than any 
sports of a similar kind held elsewhere. The gentry crowded to them in 
a vast concourse from a radius of sixty miles. Yet so ephemeral is the 
memory of these events, that we should know nothing about them but 
a faint rumour, and absolutely nothing about their founder, if it had not 

_been for Captain Dover’s personal charm of character and his friend- 
ships with a variety of literary men. In 1636 there was published a 
little volume of verse, entitled Annalia Dubrensia, or Celebration of 
Captain Robert Dover's Cotswold Games. This is one of the rarest 
books of that period, and was practically inaccessible to students. The 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, whose zeal for our early literature is unbounded, 
has increased the heavy debt which lovers of old English poetry already 
owe him, by reprinting for a select number of subscribers this fascinat- 
ing little book, thereby preserving it from all chance of destruction. It 
is adorned with the rude frontispiece to which I have referred. At 
the top of this woodcut we see Dover Castle, with two of its cannons 
in the act of “rattling to the skies ;” on the left of this the Virgins are 
dancing, while to the right cudgel-playing, leaping and wrestling are 
represented. Below this are the tents, and a square plague, which may 
be a facsimile of Dover’s yellow favour. In thecentre of the cut, persons 
of quality are feasting at along table. Then follow the horse-racing and 
the coursing, while the foreground is occupied by Dover himself, on his 
palfrey, in all his borrowed glory, with some men throwing the bar on 
the left, and the sledge-hammer on the right. 

The letterpress cf the volume has a mournful, half-posthumous air. 
It was published a little too late, and when the poets sing the glories of 
the games, we are inclined to murmur “Ichabod.” For the merry days 
of royalism were over, and in the neighbouring county of Bucking- 
hamshire, a sturdy gentleman, Mr. Hampden, was refusing that ship- 

‘Money upon which rested so vast a fabric in the future. King 
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Charles had played his game of quintain ; he had tilted recklessly and 
missed, and now the creaking engine of the State was swinging round 
to smite him ignominiously, The days of hock-feasts and barley-breaks 
were over, and in the very heart of the growing uneasiness and discontent, 
there appeared this cheerful little book of eulogies, manifestly born out 
of due time. But in another sense it was late in appearing. It was the 
work, as far as we can judg by those writers whose names are familiar 
to us, of poets of the olden school, now all dead or aged. But, to 
describe its contents more exactly, the Annalia Dubrensia is an anthology 
of original verses by thirty-three hands, all to the honour and glory of 
Captain Robert Dover. In the list of authors we find some names of 
the highest eminence—Ben Jonson, Michael Drayton, Thomas Randolph 
and Thomas Heywood; names of accomplished writers such as Owen 
Feltham, William Basse, Sir John Mennis, and Shackerley Marmion. 
One poem is anonymous, and another signed by initials ; the others bear 
the names of unknown persons, manifestly amateurs. The whole is 
edited by a Mr. Mat. Walbancke. 

Drayton leads off with some thirty lines of good sound verse, “ to 
his noble friend Mr. Robert Dover on his brave annual assemblies upon 
Cotswold.” He congratulates England on having succeeded to the 
glories of Greece, compares the Cotswold with the Olympic Games, and 
foretels that coming generations will count their years from the former, 
just as Greece, 
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Nurse of all arts and of all famous men, 


counted hers by Olympiads. It is plain that these lines had long circu- 
lated in MS. ; several of the other writers refer to them, and _ besides, 


when the Annalia Dubrensia was published, Drayton had been at rest — 


in Poet’s Corner for nearly five years. It was natural that Dover should 
be specially delighted at a tribute from the heroic muse of Drayton. 
The latter had not been a popular or successful poet, in a worldly sense, 
but the force and dignity of his writing, and his position a little aloof 
from and above the warring of the wits, gave him a sort of pre-eminence. 
The sweet and courtly Daniel had held the same kind of poetical king- 
ship, but he had died soon, and Drayton seems to have succeeded him in 
a sort of non-official laureateship. From the character of the verse in 
this little eulogy, I hazard the conjecture that it was written in the 
last period of his life, when he was the honoured guest of the Earl of 
Dorset. 

A still greater man than Drayton contributes a brief poem to this 
charming little “ Amulet,” or “ Keepsake.” If we recollect the circum- 
stances of Ben Jonson in the year 1636, the melancholy significance of 
these bluff lines, evidently written years before, will be very apparent. 
He had ceased in 1636 to care about Captain Dover. or his Olympic 
games, and indeed a hard life was fast drawing to its painful close. 
Stricken with palsy, he had still struggled against poverty by the painful 
composition of entertainments and pageants, but now even his last labour 
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of love, The Sad Shepherd, dropped unfinished from his hands. In a 
few months England was to pause in the midst of her civic troubles to 
discuss the news of the great poet’s death. Jonson’s lines are brief, and 
have an air of compulsion. Perhaps Captain Dover teased the old man 
for a contribution to his “garland ;” at all events the verses, the last 
production of the author’s printed in his lifetime, have more growling 
than singing in them. He declines in the outset to follow Drayton in 
his airy parallels between Chipping Campden and Pisa in Elis. 


I cannot bring my Musé to drop vies* 
’*Twixt Cotswold and the Olympic exercise, 


but he hopes that Church and State may flourish and be advanced, in 
spite of hypocrites, and that Dover may have a share in this good 
work. 

By far the most admirable poem in the collection, from a literary 
point of view, is Randolph’s contribution. This also had the melancholy 
fortune to be posthumous, for the poet, cut off by we know not what 
accident in the flower of his youth, had died at the house of a friend a 
few months before. It was a deplorable loss to English literature. The 
stars must have erred in casting his horoscope, for Randolph had none of 
that precocious ripeness which seems so often to be the presage of, and 
the consolation for, an early death. His genius, which had something 
‘resolute and sturdy about it, was one that would certainly have raised 
him, at least, to an honourable place in the second rank of poets. His 
six plays and his thin collection of lyrics were but the infant motions of 
a wing that meant to strike hard and wide into the empyrean of 
poetry. 

There is nothing hectic or hysterical in what remains to us of 
Randolph ; no attractive weakness or dolphin-colour of approaching death. 
Had he lived he might have bridged over, with a strong popular poetry, 
the abyss between the old romantic and the new didactic schools, for 
he had a little of the spirit of each. As it is, he holds a better place in 
English literature than Dryden, or Gray, or Massinger would have held 
had they died before they were thirty. His “‘ Eclogue on the Palilia and 
noble Assemblies revived on Cotswold Hills” is charming. Two shep- 
herds, Collen and Thenot, converse about the degeneracy of the English 
Swains. Collen is exceedingly afflicted to find his compeers so boorish, 
and Thenot replies that it cannot be for want of ability, since nowhere 
in the world can you find men so vast in stature, so sinewy and so 
‘ supple, as the swains of England. Collen explains that the Puritans 
are to blame for this. In early times there were joyous games, in which 





* Great difficulty has been found in the measure and meaning of this line. To 
me there seems to be none if we take “Musé” to bea dissyllable, as “ statué” was a 
trisyllable (in Habington and elsewhere), and if we understand ‘‘vie” to be a noun 
equivalent to “ comparison.” 
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the English athletes contended and grew skilful and graceful. In those 


days, he continues, in a charming vein of pastoral,— 
Early in May up got the jolly rout, 
Called by the lark, and spread the fields about ; 
One, for to breathe himself, would coursing be 
From this same beech to yonder mulberry ; 
A second leaped, his supple nerves to try ; 
A third was practising his melody ; 
This a new foot was jigging ; others were 
Busy at wrestling or to throw the bar, 
Ambitious which should bear the bell away, 
And kiss the nut-brown Lady of the May. 
This stirred them up! A jolly swain was he 
Whom Peg and Susan, after victory, 
Crowned with a garland they had made, beset 
With daisies, pinks, and many a violet, 
Cowslip, and gilliflower. Rewards, though small, 
Encourage virtue; but if none at all 
Meet her, she languisheth and dies, as now, 
Where worth’s denied the honour of a bough. 


Thenot deplores the decline of these merry sports, and Collen informs him 


that it is the work of certain splenetic persons, given up to extreme piety. - 


These teach that dancing is a Jezebel, 

And barley-break the ready way to hell ; 
The morrice, idols; Whitsun ales can bo 
But profane relies of a jubilee ; 

These, in a zeal to express how much they do 
The organs hate, have silenced bagpipes too ; 
And harmless may-poles all are railed upon, 
As if they were the towers of Babylon. 


Thenot, crying out against these deluded bigots, longs for the time to 
come when such innocent pleasures may thrive again. Collen, at this, 
can no longer refrain from telling him that his prayer is heard, and that 
“ Pan hath approved dancing shall be this year holy as is the motion of 
a sphere.” Thenot cannot believe this good news, and begs for an ex- 
planation. He is told that Collen has just met a handsome fellow 
spurring a spirited steed over the plain towards Cotswold, and begging 
him to explain whither he went so blythe and so gaily decked, he told 
him to the Hill, where horses, fleet as sons of the wind, competed for 
prizes, and where the hounds went coursing with such musical, full 
cries, that Orion leaned out of heaven and wished his dog might be 
there to join in the races. Thenot rejoices again, and desires to know at 
whose bidding these noble games have recommenced. He is told that it 
is jovial Dover's deed, and Collen closes by calling the nymphs around, 
and bidding them do honour to that great man. 
Go, maids, and lilies get, 

To make him up a glorious coronet ; 

Swains, keep his holiday, and each man swear 

To saict him in the Shepherd’s Calendar. 
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It is a most ingenious, pretty poem, one of the best eclogues we possess 
in English. 

Thomas Heywood comes in at the end of the book with a kind of 
appendix. After having read all the eulogies by the thirty-three poets 
he professes himself at a loss to know what new thing to say. But the 
veteran who had already had a main finger in more than 200 plays, 
and who was ready, as a satire falsely attributed to Cowley assures us, 
to write on any subject for the smallest pay, was not likely to be really 
at a loss for words. At the most reasonable computation, Heywood 
must at this time have been nearly seventy years of age, and the 
chirruping cheerfulness of his lines is very consoling. The author of 
the “ Panegerick” may have becn old and poor, but he cannot have been 
very unhappy. His poem possesses no other significance than its 
joviality. Ben Jonson had declined to “ drop vies” between Olympus 
and Cotswold, but Heywood does not object to do, not this only, but 
to compare Dover with Hercules. The old poet being hard of hearing, 
we may whisper, in confidence, that his poem is, in truth, very dull and 
silly. 

The second-rate poets need not detain us long. Owen Feltham, so 
honourably known as the author of the Resolvcs, was an exception to 
the general rule of the book, for he was still young, and to live for forty 
years more. His poem is in good supple verse, but obscure and affected 
to the last degree, like his prose in all but its best passages. Shackerley 
Marmion, author of the graceful epic poem of Cupid and Psyche and of 
several creditable plays, contributes one of the most readable and sensible 
‘pieces in the volume, congratulating Dover on his good work without 
ridiculous extravagance. Marmion was soon after to die miserably of a — 
sickness brought on by marching as a soldier in Sir John Suckling’s 
troop on the ill-starred expedition to Scotland. “A goodly, proper 
gentleman,” as Anthony 4 Wood calls him, to whose merits posterity has 
scarcely been just. Finally, in return for all the kind wishes expressed, 
Robert Dover himself essays “ A Congratulatory Poem to my Poetical 
and Learned Friends, Compilers of this Book,” in which, with conside- 
rable humour, he defends his love of athletic sports against the Puritans, 
who are so ready to see “ wicked, horrid sin” in every kind of innocent 
pastime. Such are the contents of a volume of unusual interest, adorned 
with many illustrious names, and destined to preserve the memory of an 
interesting public movement which, but for the existence of these verses, 
we should scarcely have heard of ; for it was the accident of Anthony & 
Wood's possession of the book in his library that led him to turn aside 
into pleasant gossip about the person celebrated in it. 

Captain Robert Dover did not long survive the apotheosis and the 
destruction of his games. The one occurred in 1636, the other probably 
in 1638, and in 1641 he died at Stanway. He had a nephew ora grandson, 
who became a small dramatist during the Restoration. The scenes of 
- the Cotswold games were left intact, and, according to a MS. in the pos- 
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session of the late Sir Thomas Winnington, the sports themselves were 
revived in the reign of Charles II. It was probably very soon after 
this second revival that their neighbourhood was the scene of a most 
lurid and mysterious event, which I may be permitted to recount asa 
foil to the joviality of the games themselves. Mr. William Harrison, 
the steward of a wealthy lady of Chipping Campden, riding out from 
home one day in 1676 to collect the rents of his mistress at Charring- 
worth, did not return at night. A servant of the house, John Perry, 
was sent to search for him in the morning, and when he returned with- 
out any news, a general examination of the neighbourhood began. Ina 
lonely spot there were found a hat, a band, and a comb, which were 
recognised as having belonged to Mr. Harrison, and which were covered 
with blood. The body itself was not discovered, but the trial for murder 
began, and suspicion fell upon John Perry. This was increased by his 
confusion, and at last, cross-examined before the magistrates, he confessed 
that his mother and his brother had murdered Mr. Harrison, after 
robbing him of his effects. Circumstantial evidence was so strong 
against the prisoners that, although the dead body had not been dis- 
covered, the Perrys were found guilty of the murder, and all three were 
hanged, John Perry protesting with bis last breath that he had made a 
mistake, or been deluded by his fancy. Everyone in the district, how- 
ever, was satisfied with the justice of the sentence, when, after two years 
were passed, One day Mr. Harrison came quietly riding into Chipping 
Campden, with the story that he had been met on the wold by a party 
of men, who, after a violent struggle, had secured him, had ridden hard 
with him to the sea, had sailed to Turkey with him, and had sold him as 
slave to a Moslem physician. He declared that in the course of time he 
had escaped and fled on board a vessel bound for Portugal, whence he had 
found his way home again. What part of this romantic tale was true 
we know not; the horrible circumstance is the ‘execution of the family 
of the Perrys on the strength of an hallucination. 

The Cotswold games, in a hueless and debased form, continued to be 
celebrated during Whitsunweek almost all through the last century ; 
but they were vulgarised, and all the charming air of distinction that 
Captain Dover had given them vanished with his death. But in their 
original form they were well worthy to be remembered. These humane 
and innocent sports, with their graceful mingling of antique revival with 
plain, homely English merriment, are characteristic of the very best side 
of the Royalist party in the seventeenth century, and they are not un- 
important in helping us to realise the every-day life of gentry and 


peasantry in distant country places. 
: E. W. G. 
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Wuen the sun set on May 6, in Europe, a small black spot was visible 
upon his face, examined with a telescope of moderate power. The black 
spot was the disc of the small planet Mercury, whose movements, com- 
bined with those of the earth, brought him on May 6 directly between 
the earth and the sun. We take this opportunity to direct attention to 
such facts of interest as are known respecting the planet Mercury, the 
least of all the primary planets of the solar system. 

In the first place, it may be well to make a few remarks on the 
exceptional position of the planet Mercury in the solar system. Setting 
aside as mythical the planet Vulcan, which some astronomers suppose to 
travel within the orbit of Mercury, there is no planet which is so power- 
fully swayed by the sun, so brilliantly illuminated, so intensely heated 
by his rays, as this small planet. If we could form an opinion of the 
importance of a world from the activity of the forces exerted upon it by 
the orb which dispenses light and life to our earth, we should judge 


- Mercury to be the most favoured, and therefore the most important, of 


all the members of the sun’s family. On the other hand, if we judged of 
the planet’s importance from its size and mass, we should regard Mercury 
as relatively altogether insignificant. He resembles our moon much 
more nearly than he does the earth in these respects. In fact, his 
diameter is but half as large again as the moon’s, while the diameter of 
the earth exceeds that of Mercury in the proportion of more than 
two and a half to one. It is probable that the largest of Saturn’s moons 
exceeds Mercury in size, though probably Mercury has the greater 
mass, 

Since considerations so opposite in character are suggested by the 
simpler and more obvious characteristics of this planet, it may be worth 
while to examine the evidence we have a little more closely. 

If we take the earth’s distance from the sun at 92} millions of miles 
(for the result obtained from the British Delislean observations of the 
transit of 1874, which would set the sun’s distance at 934 millions of 
miles, can hardly be accepted as valid), the distance at which Mercury 
travels from the sun has an average value of about. 35,800,000 miles. 
But the planet’s path is exceedingly eccentric, in so much that while the 
greatest distance amounts to 42,100,000 miles, the least does not exceed 
28,500,000 miles. In fact, it mayPbe said that the least distance of 
Mercury from the sun is little more than two-thirds of his greatest 
distance. Thus the supply of light and heat received by him from the 
sun when at his least distance is greater than that received by him when 
VOL, XXXVII.—NO. 222, 35. 
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at his greatest distance in nearly the proportion of 9 to 4, or is more 
than twice as great. This is a very important feature in the economy of 
the planet, regarded at any rate as possibly the abode of living creatures, 
The corresponding variation in our earth’s case is too small to enable us 
to form any satisfactory idea of the effects of so marked a change. In 
winter the sun’s distance from us is less than in summer in the propor- 
tion of about 30 to 31, and his direct heat is greater in our northern 
winter than in our northern summer in about the proportion of 16 to 
15—a statement which may perhaps seem less perplexing (though in 
reality unchanged) if put in this way: During our northern summer we 
receive less heat than the inhabitants of the same latitudes in the 
southern hemisphere receive during their summer, in the proportion of 
about 15 to 16. We do not notice the corresponding change in the 
apparent size of the sun; but we should certainly do so, and we should 
notice also some very remarkable changes in the supply of light and heat, 
if his disc looked twice as large at one season of the year as at another. 

Even in the case just imagined, however, we should have ample time 
to prepare for the change, seeing that it would require half a year, or 
182$ days, far the sun to change his face from its largest to its smallest 
size. Mercury, however, travels at once more quickly and in a smaller 
path around the central sun. In every second of time the earth sweeps 
over a distance of some 184 miles; but Mercury rushes in the same time 
over nearly 30 miles. The circuit of his orbit is but about two-fifths 
that of our earth’s. Sweeping over this smaller orbit with his greater 
speed, Mercury completes its circuit in a little less than 88 of our days. 
Thus the sun passes from his fullest glory when nearest to his least 
when farthest in 44 of our days, or little more than six weeks. 

But this is not all. Our sun might oscillate in apparent size—on 
which of course depends the quantity of light and heat we get from him— 
so widely on either side of his present mean aspect that his largest would 
be twice as great as his least disc; and yet we might bear the change. 
There have, indeed, been periods in the earth’s past history, though far 
removed in years from the present time, when the sun’s annual range of 
apparent size was largely greater than it is now; yet we know that the 
various races subsisting on the earth now are descended from creatures 
which bore, without being destroyed, the annual changes of temperature 
which must then have taken place. We might bear so great a degree of 
relative change even if the change from greatest to least supply of direct 
solar heat were completed in six weeks, as in Mercury's case. At least 
there is good reason for supposing that if the present order of things 
changed to that imagined order, as slowly as the actual changes have 
taken place in the past—these changes requiring hundreds of thousands 
of years for their completion—the ‘different races inhabiting the earth 
would vary accordingly. In thatcase, though quite possibly the creatures 
which would inhabit the earth when the imagined changes were effected 
would be unlike those now existing, their remote progenitors, yet they 
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would not be so utterly unlike that their relationship to present races 
would not be recognisable. But it does not seem equally possible to 
admit that, even in the enormous intervals of time with which modern 
science has to deal in considering the life history of our earth, creatures 
such as we are familiar with could so change as to be able to endure the 
vicissitudes, or even the usual order of things prevailing in the planet 
Mercury. For there is not merely in that planet a rapid change from a 
sun pouring a certain amount of heat to a sun pouring twice as fhuch 
heat directly upon the planet, but the sun, even at his mean distance, 
pours seven times as much heat upon each square mile of the planet’s 
surface as upon each (similarly situated) square mile of the surface of our 
own earth. The actual range is from a supply of light and heat about 
41 times greater than ours to a supply almost 10} times greater than 
ours. It must be admitted that the largeness in the amount of the 
supply would of itself suffice to render Mercury uninhabitable by any 
kind of animals now living on the earth, or even by any that we could 
imagine as the remote descendants (or progenitors, it matters not which 
way we take our range in time) of any known animals. When to the 
enormous absolute supply of heat we add the wide range of variation in 
the amount directly received, and the rapidity with which the amount. 
passes from maximum to minimum and from minimum to maximum, we 


_ seem almost compelled to acknowledge that no kind of living creatures 


which we can even conceive could now inhabit the small world which 
travels nearest to the central sun. 

Before, however, concluding that Mercury, if he is to be inhabited 
at all, can only be so when the lustre and heat of the sun have been 
greatly reduced—a state of things which must not be looked for until 
after millions of years have elapsed—let us inquire how far the intensity 
of the solar heat poured upon Mercury may be mitigated perhaps by 
atmospheric peculiarities. 

At the outset of this inquiry we are perplexed to determine in what 
direction the planet’s atmosphere should differ from our own, in order to 
make the vicissitudes of the Mercurial climates and the intensity of the 
solar heat more endurable. Should the atmosphere be rarer or denser ? 
If rarer, we can imagine that something like an Alpine climate might 
prevail in Mercury, the intensity of the solar heat being mitigated by the 
coldness of the tenuous air; but then we have the effect of the direct 
rays increased in consequence of the tenuity of the air, and a contrast 
between heat and cold introduced which would be even more disastrous than 
the contrast between the intense heat when the sun is farthest and the 
still intenser heat when he is nearest. “‘ We must not deceive ourselves,” 
to quote words written by us eight years ago, “by inferring that mere 
rarity of atmosphere can compensate fully for an increased intensity of 
solar heat. It is not true that the climate of a place on the slopes of the 
Andes or Himalayas corresponds to that of a region on the plain which 
has an atmosphere equally warm. The circumstances are, in fact, wholly 
35—2 
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different.* On the plain there is, it is true, the same amount of heat in 
the case supposed ; but the air is denser and more moisture-laden ; the 
nights are warmer, because the skies are less clear, and the heat escaping 
from the earth is intercepted by clouds or by the transparent aqueous 
vapour in the air; and lastly, there is not so great a contrast between 
the warmth of the air and the direct heat of the solar rays. If the 
atmosphere of Mercury, therefore, be excessively rare, as some have sup- 
posed, so as to afford an Alpine or Himalayan climate in comparison 
with the tremendous heat we should otherwise ascribe to the climate of 
the planet, there would by no means result a state of things resembling 
that with which we are familiar on earth. We must not, in our anxiety 
to people Mercury with creatures such as we know of, blind ourselves 
to the difficulties which have to be encountered. We cannot thin the 
Mercurial air without adding to the direct effects of the sun upon the 
Mercurial inhabitants. Whether in this way we increase the habita- 
bility of the planet may be doubted, when we consider that the direct 
action of the sun’s rays upon the tropical regions of Mercury, thus 
deprived of atmospheric protection, would produce a heat four or five 
times greater than that of boiling water. It will hardly be thought that 
an intense cold in the shade, or during the Mercurial night, would com- 
pensate for so terrible a heat. In fact, this view of the Mercurial 
climate would lead us to find a close resemblance between the inhabitants 
of the planet and the unfortunates described by Dante as doomed ‘a 
soffrir tormenti e caldi e gieli.’ It would seem hard to believe in the 
existence of any organised forms under such conditions, unless perhaps 
such ‘microscopic creatures with silicious coverings’ as Whewell pro- 
posed to people Venus with.” 

But, on the other hand, nothing is gained (as it appears to us) by 
assuming that Mercury may have a very dense atmosphere, heavily laden 
(as indeed it could not fail to be) with moisture and with cloud masses of 
various kinds, from the nimbus or rain-cloud to the lightest order of 
clouds, the feathery cirrus. 

A dense atmosphere ordinarily causes increase in the total amount of 
heat, and a diminution in the range of change, both diurnal and ani- 
mal. The latter effect—that is, the tendency to general uniformity of 
temperature—is, in most cases with which we are familiar on earth, a 





* A similar view has been taken by the ingenious and original French writer 
Flammarion, in a passage (pp. 149-151 of his recently-published work Les Terres du 
Ciel), beginning, ‘ Nous ne devons pas nous tromper nous-mémes néanmoins, en calcu- 
lant que la rareté de l’atmosphére pourrait 4 elle seule compenser pleinement I'aug- 
mentation de la chaleur solaire, Il ne serait pas exact de dire que le climat d’un 
point situé sur les sommets des Andes et de l’Himalaya correspondit tout 4 fait 4 celui 
d'une région inférieure qui aurait la méme température, car les circonstances sont 
trés-différentes,’ and so forth, sentence after sentence, paragraph after paragraph, 
agreeing so closely with what we had ourselves written seven years earlier that we 
should almost have imagined M. Flammarion was borrowing but for the absence of 
any form gf acknowledgment, 
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favourable one. But’ it would hardly be favourable if the temperature 
thus uniformly maintained were a very high one. Suppose, for instance, 
our atmosphere were twice as dense as it is, and (as it would be in that 
case) very heavily laden with moisture, then a temperature would prevail, 
in the temperate and torrid zones, such as no race of men on earth could 
endure; but if to these conditions we superadd a sun seven times as 
powerful as ours, we should have a state of things which would be very 
mildly described by the word “purgatorial.” The temperature of the radi- 
ating room in a Turkish hammams would be coolness to the temperature 
which would prevail during the midday hours in mid latitudes; and this 
heat could not be dry heat, like that of a Turkish bath, but would be 
accompanied by the action of masses of intensely hot vapour. It is not 
only certain that no human race could endure such conditions as a race, 
but no human being (as men are constituted now) could survive under 
such conditions for five minutes. We believe, indeed, that the tempera- 
_ture which would of necessity prevail under’ such a sun, with an atmo- 
sphere of the assumed density, would be such that exposure to it for a 
single instant would destroy any human being as certainly as immersion 
in boiling water. 
But it seems possible—barely possible, however—that a planet might 
have an atmosphere so constituted as to remain almost constantly loaded 
_ with heavy masses of cloud, and in such a way that the clouds would 
serve as a protection from the sun’s intense heat. As we have elsewhere 
remarked, the only climatic effect which can be associated “ with the fre- 
quent presence of large quantities of aqueous vapour in the air—or, there- 
fore, with an ordinarily clouded state of the sky—is that of a general increase 
of heat. But, just as we know that a cloudy day is not necessarily, nor 
even commonly, a warm day, it may well be that an atmosphere so dense 
as to be at all times cloud-laden serves as a protection from the sun’s 
intense heat; so that, instead of assigning dense atmospheres exclusively 
to the more distant planets, as some astronomers have done, we might be 
led to see in an envelope of great density the means of defending the 
inhabitants of Mercury and Venus from the otherwise unendurable rays 
of their near neighbour the sun.” 

But these efforts to show how Mercury might possibly be habitable by 
such creatures as ourselves are based on the tacit assumption that he 
must be a world inhabited by such creatures, an assumption which few 
astronomers in the present day would consider valid, while none would 
consider that any reasoning respecting the actual condition of the planet 
could safely be based on such an assumption, even though the assumption 
were reasonable and probable in itself. Let us consider what evidence 
we have as to the existence of an atmosphere around Mercury. 

We may, not unfairly, consider first the @ priori probabilities. 

Mercury, as one of the primary members of the solar system, may be 
regarded as resembling the sun himself in general constitution, even as 
our own earth does. The planet was probably formed somewhat later 
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than our own earth, being nearer to the sun; though it should be noted 
that, according to the views which are beginning to prevail respecting the 
development of the solar system, there is no absolute necessity for regard- 
ing proximity to the sun as an evidence of relative youth. As a much 
‘smaller planet than the earth, Mercury has probably passed far more 
quickly through the various stages of planetary life ;* and if the two 
planets Terra and Mercury had begun life in the same era and nearly at 
the same epoch, we might safely assume that Mercury had reached a much 
later stage of planetary development. But as it seems quite possible that 
Mercury may have begun planetary life far later—even several hundreds 
of millions of years later—than our earth, it is possible that Mercury may 
be very little more advanced in development than the earth, or may be in 
the same stage, or may even be a far younger planet in condition as well 
as in years. Hence we are in a position of uncertainty on the question 
of relative age, and must look for direct evidence on this special point 
and on all questions which depend upon it. 

The quantity of matter in the globe of Mercury is equal, so far as can 
at present be determined, to about seven-hundredths of the earth’s mass. 
Assuming his diameter to be about 3,300 miles, his volume would be 
about 63-thousandths of the earth’s, so that his density would be greater 
than hers by about one-tenth. But some measurements of his globe 
would make his volume larger and his density about the same as the 
earth’s. His surface is about one-sixth of the earth’s. Now, his mass 
is about one-fourteenth of hers, so that, supposing that the mass of his 
atmosphere bore the same proportion to the mass of the earth’s, one-four- 





* It is not commonly known (we were not ourselves aware of it until long after 
we had been independently led to the same conclusion) that Newton was among the 
first, if not the very first, to show that the larger a planet is the longer will be the 
various stages of its existence as a planet. “For a globe of iron,” he says, “ of an 
inch in diameter, exposed red hot to the open air, will scarcely lose all its heat in an 
hour’s time ; but a greater globe would retain its heat longer in the proportion of its 
diameter, because the surface (in proportion to which it is cooled by the contact of the 
ambient air) is in that proportion less in respect of the quantity of the included hot 
matter.” (His meaning here may best be illustrated by example. If the larger globe 
has a diameter twice as great as the smaller, it has a surface four times as great, a 


volume eight times as great; so that it has eight times as much heat to part with; but, : 


instead of having a surface eight times as great, as it should have in order to part with 
its eightfold supply of heat in the same time, it has a surface only four times as great, 
or half as great only as it should-be for that to happen. In Newton’s words, the surface 
of the larger is in this proportion—or the proportion of the diameter—less in respect 
of the quantity of the included hot matter.) - ‘‘ And, therefore,” Newton proceeds, “a 
globe of red-hot iron equal to our earth—that is, about 40,000,000. feet in diameter— 
would scarcely cool ia an equal number of days, or in above 50,000 years. But I sus- 
pect that the duration of heat may, on account of some latent causes, increase in a yet 
less proportion than that of the diameter; and I should be glad that the true propor- 
tion was investigated by experiments.” Such experiments have shown that the period 
required for the cooling of a globe of red-hot iron as large as the earth would be several 
thousand times longer than that deduced in the above rough manner by Newton, But 
the principle of his reasoning is sound enough. 
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. teenth the quantity of air surrounding our globe could be spread round 
the globe of Mercury, the surface of which is much greater than a four- 
teenth, being nearly a sixth, of the surface of the earth. There would be 
less air, then, over each square mile of Mercury’s surface in the proportion 
of six to fourteen, or three to seven. But this air, three-sevenths only in 
amount according to our assumption, is drawn downwards towards the 
surface of Mercury by a much smaller gravitating force than is exerted 
upon our own air. Gravity in Mercury is about nine-twentieths only of 
terrestrial gravity. Taking this circumstance into account, we find that, 
on the assumption we have made, the atmospheric pressure at the sea- 
level of Mercury would be less than one-fifth (nine-twentieths of three- 
sevenths) of the atmospheric pressure at our sea-level. The mercurial 
barometer on the planet Mercury would stand only at about six inches, 
corresponding to the atmospheric pressure at a height of more than eight 
miles above the sea-level, or far higher than the height reached by Coxwell 
and Glaisher, when Glaisher fainted and Coxwell had barely strength 
left to draw with his teeth (his hands being powerless) the valve string 
of his balloon. 

The assumption here made may be very remote from the truth. Still 
it seems the most probable that can be made. In one sense, of course, it 
is utterly improbable. No one can imagine that the quantity of atmo- 

_ sphere on any planet bears to that on our own earth precisely the same 
proportion that the mass of that planet bears to the earth’s, Yet the 
supposition is still the most probable that we can make. In guessing 
beforehand where a bullet aimed at a target will fall, the most probable 
definite assumption we can make (whatever the skill of the rifleman may 
be) is that the central point of the bull’s-eye will be struck—assuming 
always that we know of no cause tending to cause the bullet to fall on 
one side rather than on another of that point. The chance that that 
precise point will be struck may be, and generally is, exceedingly small ; 
butit is not quite so small in any case (despite the joke commonly made 
that the safest place in front of a bad marksman is the point he aims at) 
as the chance that any other definite point will be struck. And precisely 
as the region where, in the long run, the greatest number of bullets would 
fall would be the region surrounding the central point, so in the case of 
assumptions such as we have made above, though it is utterly unlikely 
that any given assumption would be precisely fulfilled, yet it is more 
probable that the truth lies somewhere near the mean assumption than 
that it is far removed from that assumption. Nevertheless there is no 
question (unfortunately for our reliance on such reasoning) but it may 
be very far removed. 

Still it seems exceedingly probable that the atmosphere of Mercury, 
though it may not be so rare as our assumption would make it, is at least 
far rarer than the earth’s atmosphere. 

The telescopic evidence we have on this point is satisfactory as to 
the existence of a Mercurial atmosphere of appreciable density, but is not 
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sufficient to supply an answer to the question whether the atmosphere is 


rarer or denser than our earth’s. 

In the first place, it seems satisfactorily shown that there is a twilight 
circle on Mercury. For the light on Mercury’s disc, when this is seen 
as a crescent, half, or gibbous moon, fades off in such a way towards the 
boundary between the dark and illumined portions as to correspond 
better with the effects of atmospheric diffusion than with those due merely 
to the direction in which sunlight falls on different parts of the globe. 
And not only so, but the light spreads farther than it would if there were 
ho atmosphere, or only a very rare atmosphere. We have not yet heard 
of any observation showing that the fine sickle of light, as Mercury 
approaches the sun’s place in the sky (or what is technically called inferior 
conjunction), extends gradually farther and farther réund until it forms 
a complete circle, as has been noted by Professor Lyman in the case 
of Venus. Until an observation of this kind has been made it can 
scarcely be said that the existence of a tolerably dense atmosphere round 
Mercury has been absolutely demonstrated by this method of telescopic 
observation. Still there are few astronomers who entertain any doubts 
that the aspect of Mercury, especially in his crescent form, indicates the 
presence of an atmosphere of considerable extent and density. _ 

Next it has been noticed that when Mercury crosses the face of the 
sun, or is i transit, the black disc of the planet occasionally appears to 
be surrounded by an arc or fringe, rather darker, according to some ob- 
servers, but, according to others, somewhat brighter, than the sun’s disc, 
on which, as on a bright background, the planet is projected. 

Although accounts vary greatly as regards this fringe around Mer- 
cury in transit, most observers failing dtearky to see it, while some see it 
dark and others bright, we must not. too hastily reject the phenomenon 
as a mere optical illusion. The fact that so skilful an observer of the 
sun as Dr. Huggins not only noticed the ring as an are of somewhat 
brighter light than that of the sun’s disc, but noted it as conspicuous 
even when he used the strongest darkening-glasses, seems unmistakably 
to prove that it is areal phenomenon. We can very well understand 
that at different times the atmosphere of Mercury may produce different 
effects. At one time its absorptive action may be more than compen- 
sated by the circumstance that its refractive action brings into view light 
from brighter parts of the sun than lie immediately behind the planet. 
In that case the ring would appear rather brighter than the solar back- 
ground. At other times the absorptive action would not be compensated 
in this way, and then the ring would appear darker than the solar back- 
ground. At other times the compensation would be so nearly exact 
that the ring would be appreciably of the same brightness as the solar 
background, and so would not be recognisable. At all times the pheno- 
menon would be difficult to recognise, so that we can quite well under- 
stand why many telescopists fail to perceive the ring at the very time 
when some more clear-sighted observer has noted it. Thus when Huggins 
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saw the ring around Mercury on November 5, 1868, no other observer 
perceived the appendage ; in fact, whereas Huggins, when not looking 
for it, noticed the ring, some failed to perceive it who searched specially 
for it with the expectation, and in some sense with the hope, that it 
might be discernible. Thus M. Flammarion (on all of whose observations, 
however, we feel disposed to look with some degree of doubt) remarks 
of Huggins’s observation, “ Combien la vision humaine est singuliére ! 
Pendant que M. Huggins observait en Angleterre ce passage de Mercure 
devant le soleil, je l’observais 4 Paris, comme je I’ai déja dit, avec toute 
Yattention possible également, et je n’ai pu apercevoir ni point lumineux 
ni trace d’atmosphére. Et cependant je les cherchais avec une idée pré- 
congue. Cela ne veut point dire que l’astronome anglais et tous ses 
prédécesseurs se soient trompés ; .mais ces différences nous apprennent a 
ne pas nous fier 4 la vue dans certains cas spéciaux, comme dans ceux o0 
le contraste joue un grand réle. Non-seulément la vue, la sensation de 
la rétine, le jugement, différent d’un observateur 4 l'autre, mais l’instru- 
ment employé entre lui-méme pour une large part dans les résultats de 
Yobservation. Le passage de Mercure du 5 novembre 1868 a été ob- 
servé par plus de cinquante astronomes, en France, en Angleterre, en 
Allemagne, en Russie, en Italie, en Espagne, et M. Huggins est le seul 
qui ait vu l’auréole et le point lumineux.” 
The most satisfactory evidence we have, however, respecting the 
existence of an atmosphere around Mercury is that derived from spectro- 
scopic analysis. The evidence is of the same nature, and would seem to 
be almost as satisfactory in character, as that afforded in the case of 
Mars. The light we get from a planet is of course reflected sunlight, 
and therefore the spectrum of a planet shows the rainbow-tinted streak 
crossed by dark lines which we have as the spectrum of the sun. This 
is the spectrum ' belonging to a glowing solid liquid or much com- 
pressed vaporous mass shining through vapours which, though absolutely 
in a state of intense heat, are yet relatively cool; though of course no 
one supposes Mercury himself to be a body of this sort, or to shine 
through an atmospheric envelope so constituted. But the sunlight 
which comes to us from Mercury, though in the main it can tell us only 
about the sun, has yet something to tell us of what has happened to 
its rays in their progress twice through the atmosphere of Mercury. 
When the sun’s rays pass through the denser and more moisture-laden 
parts of our own atmosphere, they tell us, when forming a spectrum, of 
their passage through large quantities of the vapour of water; for they 
show certain dusky bands which are either wanting altogether, or much 
less conspicuous, in the spectrum of a high sun. Now, in the spectrum 
of Mercury these bands are sometimes (not always) seen, and this too 
when Mercury is so high above the horizon that the bands cannot be caused 
by moisture in our own air. We learn, then, two things—not only has 
Mercury an atmosphere, but there is water also on his globe in quantities 
large enough to load that atmosphere heavily with aqueous vapour. 
35—5 
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We must not, however, fall into the mistake of supposing that of 
necessity the atmosphere of Mercury, even at the times when these bands 
are seen, is more heavily laden with moisture than our own air, It has 
been too hastily concluded that, because these bands are seen in the spec- 
trum formed by the light of Mercury as a whole, whereas they are only 
seen in the solar spectrum when the sun’s rays pass through the deepest 
parts of our own air, Mercury’s entire atmosphere exerts as great an 
absorptive action in this way as our own air at a maximum. It must 
be remembered that the rays from Mercury have passed not once but 
twice through the atmosphere of Mercury, and that the light from a con- 
siderable portion of his illuminated disc has even passed twice through 
the densest part of his atmosphere. Then, again, the same rays have 
passed also through our own air, and though on these occasions Mercury 
has not been so low down that the rays have passed through the deepest 
. parts of our air, yet, as he is never seen shining high above the horizon, 
and can indeed only be studied with advantage, so far as his light is con- 
cerned, when but little raised above the horizon, it is manifest that the 
absorption exerted by his own atmosphere, during the double passage of 
the solar rays through it, must be appreciably reinforced by the absorp- 
tive action of our own atmosphere. Add to these considerations the 
well-known circumstance that variations of tint are always more clearly 
to be recognised when all the tints under examination have been pro- 
portionately reduced in brightness, than they could be before such re- 
duction, so that, for instance, the atmospheric bands can be more readily 
discovered in the spectrum of the horizontal moon (though she has no 
atmosphere) than in that of the horizontal sun, and we perceive that the 
visibility of these bands in the spectrum of Mercury affords no sufficient 
proof that the planet’s atmosphere is more heavily laden with the vapour 
of water than our own atmosphere. 

That the air of Mercury is thus heavily laden with moisture seems, 
however, in itself likely enough. The intense heat poured by the sun 
upon Mercury must cause enormous evaporation. In fact, it is difficult 
to imagine how any water existing on the planet’s surface can ‘escape 
evaporation at Mercurial midday. We may apply to Mercury now, 
almost unchanged, the reasoning applied by Newton (Principia, bk. iii. 
prop. viii.)— Our water, if it were removed to the orb of Mercury, 
would quickly fly away in vapour ; for the light of the sun, to which 
his heat is proportional, is seven times denser in the orb of Mercury 
than with us, and by the thermometer I have found that a sevenfold 
heat of our summer sun will make water boil”—though we cannot 
adopt the conclusion which Newton so confidently accepts, viz. that the 
materials, solid and liquid, of which Mercury is composed must there- 
fore be very different from the substances with which we are familiar. 
“ Nor are we to doubt,” said Newton, “that the matter of Mercury is 
adapted to its heat, and is therefore more dense than the matter of our 
earth, since in a denser matter the operations of nature require a stronger 
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heat,” We now know that we are very greatly to doubt this seemingly 
safe inference, or rather that it is most certainly unsound. 

Looking around for any further evidence respecting the atmosphere 
of Mercury, and the moisture certainly present in it at times, and pro- 
bably always to a greater or less degree, we find ourselves led to con- 
sider one point to which (so far as we know) we were the first to direct 
attention. If Mercury were generally enwrapped in great masses of 
cloud like the cumulus clouds of our summer skies, or indeed in clouds 
of any known form, it is certain that his lustre under the solar rays 
would be considerably greater than if he were a body like our own 
earth or Mars, only partially enveloped in clouds, or, like the moon, 
entirely cloudless, "We know that clouds reflect much more of the light 
which falls upon them than a rock surface, even than the whitest sand- 
stones, and very much more light than is reflected (we speak throughout 
of scattered reflection, of course) from gréy and brown rock surfaces. 
Clouds, in fact, reflect more light, or, to speak more correctly, are whiter, 
than any known natural substance except driven snow ; and according 
to some estimates, the whiteness of a cloud surface is equal, under the 
same circumstances of illumination, to that of lately fallen snow. Pro- 
bably cloud reflects diffusedly about three-fourths of the light which falls 
upon it, snow reflecting nearly four-fifths. But white sandstone does 


_ not reflect quite one-fourth, clay marl reflects but three-twentieths, 


quartz porphyry about a tenth, and dark grey syenite only about a thir- 
teenth of the light which falls upon it. It would, therefore, be no very 
difficult task to determine, from the amount of light reflected by Mercury 
to us, whether the planet has a surface almost entirely cloud-covered, or, 
on the other hand, has a surface rather resembling the moon’s, For if 
the planet were entirely cloud-covered it would reflect three-fourths of 
the light which falls on it, whereas if the surface were constituted exactly 
like the moon’s it would reflect only about a sixth of the light falling on 
it. In the former case Mercury would shine with four and a half times 
as much lustre as in the latter case; and so great a difference as this 
would be readily recognisable even in so delicate an observation as the 
measurement of a planet’s total lustre, or rather its comparison with the 
lustre of other sources of light. 

Now, it so chances that the light of Jupiter has been very carefully 
measured, and appears to be nearly equal to that which this planet would 
reflect if it were entirely enwrapped in dense masses of cloud. Thus, if 
we can compare Jupiter and Mercury when they happen to be near each 
other upon the sky, then, taking fully into account the size of each planet, 
their distances from the sun and from our earth, and so forth, we can 
determine whether Mercury’s lustre corresponds more nearly to what he 
would have if cloud-covered, or to what he would have if his visible sur- 
face were like our terrestrial rocks. I was able, on February 23, 1868, 
to make a comparison of this kind. The two planets Mercury and 
Jupiter were very close together (on the sky, of course, not in reality), 
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Mercury being nearly at his brightest, whereas Jupiter, then nearly in 
conjunction with the sun, was considerably less bright than when in 
opposition—that is, shining highest above the horizon at midnight. Now, 
it could be readily calculated that under these conditions the lustre of 
Mercury should have surpassed that of Jupiter fully as 3 to 2; but in 
reality Jupiter shone far more brightly at the time than Mercury.* 
The inference is obvious. Mercury’s surface cannot be to a great ex- 
tent covered by clouds, but must for the most part be either land or 
water. We must, then, dismiss the idea that the intense heat of the 
Mercurial sun is mitigated by the interposition of unbroken envelopes of 
clouds. 

When we consider other relations presented by Mercury—the length 
of his year, the nature of his rotation, both as affecting diurnal and 
annual phenomena, and so forth—we find little to encourage the idea 
that he can at present be the abode of any forms of life such as we are 
familiar with on earth. 

We have already considered the effect of the shortness of the 
Mercurial year in intensifying, by making more rapid, the changes in 
the supply of solar light and heat; but its effect in connection with 
seasonal changes must be still more marked. It appears, from observa- 
tions made by Schriter, that Mercury turns upon an axis inclined fully 
70 degrees from uprightness to the plane in which Mercury travels. 
The corresponding inclination in our earth’s case amounts, as everyone 
knows, to -about 234 degrees only ; and to this inclination our seasons 
are due. If the inclination were greater, the variation of the seasons 
would be greater. The sun’s midday elevation, at any place on the 
earth, ranges during the year from 23} degrees above to 234 degrees 
below its mean value, or through 47 degrees in all, corresponding to 
rather more than half the range from horizon to the point overhead. By 
this considerable amount does the midday elevation of the summer sun 
exceed that of the winter sun. In Mercury the corresponding range 
would be twice 70 degrees, or 140 degrees, if there were room for such 
a range. But of course in most latitudes there cannot be, for this range 
corresponds to more than three-fourths of the distance from the southern 
horizon across the point overhead to the northern horizon. 





* M. Flammarion made a similar observation six days earlier—viz. on the evening 
of February 17, 1868. “On that day,” he says, in the recently published work from 
which I have already quoted, “the two planets were close together on the sky (in 
perspective), and though Jupiter was far removed from his epoch of greatest bright- 
ness, yet Mercury, which was exactly at his brightest, was far less brilliant than 
Jupiter. At the same time Venus was also close by those two planets. She eclipsed 
both” (in the poetital, not the astroncmical sense, of course) “ by her intense white 
lustre ; beside Jupiter she produced the same effect as an electrie light beside an 
ordinary gas flame (dec de gaz). She shone with light as white and limpid as that of 
a lustrous diamond ; Jupiter's was yellowish and almost red ; Mercury’s less brilliant 
still than Jupiter's, and more ruddy.” These peculiarities of colour are very signi- 
ficant. sie ee Si 
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There is, however, another, and perhaps a simpler, way of viewing the 
matter. In the summer of our hemisphere the earth presents towards 
the sun a face on which the north pole is we!l brought into his view, 
the whole of the arctic regions, extending for a distance of 234 degrees 
from the pole all round it, being at midsummer fully in the sun’s view, 
and the antarctic regions of similar extent hidden from the sun’s rays, 
At midwinter of our hemisphere the antarctic regions are in view, and 
the arctic out of view, of the solar orb. Now, in Mercury’s case the 
same state of things prevails, but at intervals of 44 days instead of 1821, 
while the arctic and antarctic regions, instead of extending only 234 
degrees from the poles, extend 70 degrees from them, or to within 
20 degrees of the planet’s equator. Over these two enormous portions 
of the planet’s surface the characteristic peculiarity of arctic regions 
presents itself—viz. there is no night at midsummer and no day at 
midwinter. But the day in these arctic regions is something very dif- 
ferent from the day in our arctic regions. Not only does the.enormous 
sun of Mercurial skies blaze above the horizon for the whole day, 
but it attains at midday in the polar regions, and for a distance of 40 
degrees all round the pole, a height of more than 70 degrees (8 de- 
grees higher than our summer sun at midday), while at nominal mid- 
night in these portions of the arctic regions the sun is never lower than 
- 30 degrees. As for the remainder of the arctic regions, we shall pre- 
sently consider their fortunes more particularly. 
Turn next to the regions around the equator. To a distance of 
70 degrees on either side of the: eqnator, or to within 20 degrees of 
the poles, we have the characteristic peculiarity of the torrid zone— 
viz, the sun twice in the year vertically overhead at noon. The midday 
sun of Mercury must be a tremendous phenomenon, and to support its 
fiery blaze living creatures should be well adapted to endure intense heat. 
A very few minutes of its action would kill the strongest living man. 
But there is a mid interval between the recurrences of these midday 
terrors, during which the midday sun is very low, and a quite different 
state of things must prevail. At the equator in winter and summer 
(nominal, of course, for at the equator of a planet spring and autumn 
are always the periods of intensest heat) the midday sun has an eleva- 
tion of only about 20 degrees; and it should seem that any atmo- 
spheric arrangement by which the intense heat of a vertical sun would be 
rendered endurable in Mercury would make the days of summer and 
winter at the equator intensely cold. Not, indeed, that they can be 
imagined cold to creatures such as we are, but to creatures capable of en- 
during unscathed the blaze of a vertical Mercurial sun they would appear 
so. Now, the change from intensest heat to the next cold season is 
' completed in three weeks only of our time. Certainly very strong con- 
stitutions must be required to support changes so vast and so rapid. 
But it is only at the equator itself of Mercury, or close to it, that no 
greater changes than these have to be endured, if indeed there are living 
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creatures on Mercury. We have seen that in the polar regions there is 
an intense summer heat, lasting throughout the entire day, while at 
midwinter, only six weeks later, the sun does not rise above the horizon 
or even approach it, during the whole day—or rather during the twenty- 
four hours. This involves, of course, a change much more terrible than 
that which occurs along the equatorial zone, though not quite so rapid ; 
and it may safely be said that no creatures in the remotest degree re- 
sembling any we know of could bear such rapid alternations of intense 
heat and cold. But the zones, fully fifty degrees wide, where the torrid 
zone overlaps the arctic regions, are certainly not more desirable abodes 
according to our ideas; for here the characteristic properties of both 
arctic and torrid regions are combined. Twice in each year there is 
a vertical midday sun; at one season in each year there is no day, and at 
another season there is no night, throughout the whole of the twenty-four 
hours. And-all these vicissitudes occur in a year lasting three days less 
than one of our seasons ! 

Unless we adept the fanciful notion once thrown out, that the in- 
habitants of Mercury are exceedingly mercurial in their habits, passing 
from one zone to another as the sun’s elevation changes, so as always to 
occupy regions where there is neither excessive heat nor excessive cold, 
we can hardly imagine that this planet can at present be the abode of 
life. Nor, indeed, does it appear altogether probable that life would be 
pleasant on Mercury even after a few millions of years have passed 
and the sun’s globe has cooled down to about one-seventh of its present 
temperature (in which state he would supply Mercury with as much 
heat as we at present receive). The peculiarities of the seasons described 
above would still remain, for we know of no force competent to greatly 
change the position of the polar axis of a planet, whether by a displace- 
ment of the entire planet through some external shock, or by the action 
of internal forces displacing the crust of the planet. 

If indeed there is any planet in which volcanic changes (or, to speak 
more correctly, Vulcanian forces) might effect a considerable change in 
the position of the polar axis, it is Mercury ; for, according to observa- 
tions made by Schréter, this planet would appear to have mountain 
ranges or high table-lands rising above his mean level (his sea-level, if 
he have any) fully fourteen miles, which would correspond to a height of 
more than thirty miles on our earth. Compared with such mountains 
our Himalayas and Andes are only hills. But even mountains so 
enormous, and Vulcanian forces competent to upheave large tracts now 
below the Mercurial seas to as great a height, or even greater, would 
account for only slight displacements of the polar axis of Mercury ; and 
a very great displacement would be required to make the Mercurial 
seasons resemble in range and character those of our own earth, 

-It may be mentioned, in passing, that one phenomenon of Mercury, if 
real, might fairly be regarded as indicating Vulcanian energies compared 
with which those of our own earth, or even those which we have 
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imagined in the preceding paragraph, would be as the puny forces of a 
child compared with the energy of a giant. It has been’supposed that 
a certain bright spot seen on the black disc of Mercury, when the planet 
is in transit, indicates some sort of illumination either of the surface of 
the planet or in its atmosphere. In its atmosphere it can scarcely be; 
nor could any auroral streamers on Mercury be supposed to possess the 
necessary intensity of lustre. If the surface of Mercury were glowing 
with the light thus supposed to have been seen, then it can readily be 
shown that over hundreds of thousands of square miles that surface must 
glow with an intensity of lustre compared with which the brightness of 
the lime-light would be as darkness. In fact, the lime-light is absolute 
blackness compared with the intrinsic lustre of the sun’s surface; and 
the bright spot supposed to belong to Mercury has been seen when the 
strongest darkening-glasses (or other arrangements for reducing the sun’s 
light) have been employed. But there can be no manner of doubt that 
the bright spot is an optical phenomenon only. Regarded as a Mercurial 
illumination, it is unquestionably as utter a myth* as the celebrated 
satellite of Venus, hy which astronomers were so often perplexed during 
last century, or, in other words, during the era of the first and neces- 
sarily imperfect telescopes of considerable size and power. 

No choice seems left but to adopt one or other of two general infer- 
ences respecting the possibility of life upon the fiery Mercury. Either we 
must believe that the conditions under which life can exist vary much 
more widely than anything known here (as respects either the present 
era of the earth’s history or those remote ages in the past when her 
condition was probably very different) would suggest, or else we must 
admit the probability that this small planet is not only at present unfit 
to be the abode of life, but cannot have been inhabited in any past era, 
and can never become habitable hereafter. 

To many the first of these inferences will commend itself as the more 
satisfactory. It appears to some altogether inconceivable either that a 
planet can have been made for any other purpose but to become the abode 
of living creatures, or that, regarding a planet as only fitted for such a 
purpose—as having no other conceivable use, if we may so speak—any 
planet can fail of fulfilling that purpose. Such persons are barely willing 
to accept the opinion which we have advocated as in reality according 
best with known facts, that each planet has its special period of fitness 
for life, which period is short in duration compared both with the preceding 
period of preparation and with the sequent periods of decadence and ulti- 





* One ingenious but unscientific theoriser has suggested that the bright spot on 
Mercury: may be the image of our earth mirrored on the surface of a metallic and 
possibly glass-enveloped planet! The only objection to this view (at least the only 
one we need notice) is that the greatest possible amount of light we could receive 
from such an image, assuming Mercury to be exceedingly well polished and of the 
best mirror-metal, would correspond to that of a star which would just be rendered 
Visible in the darkest and clearest night with a telescope 25 feet in aperture. 
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mately of deathlike unchangeableness, But they are utterly unwilling 
to accept the possibility which suggests itself to all who consider the full 
evidence in these matters-—that a considerable proportion of the orbs 
which people space are not only not inhabited now, but never have been 
inhabited and never will be. 

Yet to those who consider the subject apart from conceptions based 
on our own insignificance both as to space and as to time, a planet in 
such respects differs in degree only, not in kind, from an embryo or a 
seed. Granting that the support of life is the special purpose for which 
alone a planet is suited, that cannot be more certainly known than that 
the special purpose for which a seed is formed (in every detail of its 
structure) is that it should eventually grow into a plant of its own kind. 
Even adding to this special purpose of a seed’s structure such other pur- 
poses as seeds fulfil in becoming parts of the food of men and animals, or 
in being employed to make various substances of use to man, is it not 
the case that multitudes of seeds fulfil none of these purposes? We 
know that of seeds even which are preserved for sowing some fall by the 
wayside and are devoured by the fowls of the air, and so become of use 
after a fashion. But ‘some fall in stony places, where they have not 
much earth, and forthwith they spring up, because they have no deepness 
of earth, and when the sun is up they are scorched, and because they 
have no root they wither away.’ And again, ‘some fall among thorns, 
and the thorns spring up and choke them.’ Not all fall into good ground 
and bring forth fruit, whether an hundredfold, or sixtyfold, or thirty- 
fold. May not the same be true also, though on so much larger a scale, 
of planets? In His eyes to whom one day is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years are as one day, we may be sure that the mightiest orb 
in space is as a grain of seed, a grain of seed as the mightiest orb. Of 
the planets which were made (let us assume to support life), even as 
the seed after its kind, some may spring too soon into being, when the 
fires of the youthful sun are poured too scorchingly upon them for life to 
come into existence. Others (like the zone of asteroids) may be scat- 
tered in such sort that they never even spring into full being as planets. 
Only a proportion may, like our own earth, come into being in pleasant 
places, where neither too intense a heat nor unendurable cold may 
afflict creatures living upon them; and thus they may bring forth life 
abundantly, after their kind, and in such degree as may be suited to 
their position in the planetary universe. Reasoning which would cause 
us to reject such conclusions as inconsistent with our conceptions of the 
fitness of things would equally cause us to reject as incredible the waste 
of multitudes of seeds, were it not that we know how many seeds are 
choked by thorns, how many, after sprouting into life, are scorched and 
withered by the sun. Astronomy gives many valid, if not demonstrative, 
reasons for believing that what thus happens within our ken on a small 
seale, happens also, on a wider scale, among the orbs which people apace. 





Hove's Blindness. 
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Now do I know that Love is blind, for I 

Can see no beauty on this beauteous earth, 

No life, no light, no hopefulness, no mirth, 
Pleasure nor purpose, when thou art not nigh. 
Thy absence exiles sunshine from the sky, 
Seres Spring’s maturity, checks Summer’s birth, 
Leaves linnet’s pipe as sad as plover’s cry, 
And makes me in abundance find but dearth. 
But when thy feet flutter the dark, and thou 
With orient eyes dawnest on my distress, 
Suddenly sings a bird on every bough, 

The heavens expand, the earth grows less and less, 
The ground is buoyant as the air, I vow, 

And all looks lovely in thy loveliness. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
Wuy not Lorrie? 


— IT was all over. The neighbour- 
hood had paid due honour to 
Godfrey Thorne. Old Garnett, 
who was kept at home by his 
gout, had written a letter of con- 
dolencé to Mrs. Middleton, and 
expressed his deep regret at his en- 
forced absence. She was pleased 
with the letter. She did not care 
for Dick Garnett, but he had’ 
known her brother all his life. 
She would not have been so 
AH NA pleased, perhaps, had she seen old 
—— TY WI) «=: Dick grinning, and showing his 

| PH i fierce old teeth, as he wrote it. 
“Ought to have been there— 
believe I was his best man fifty 
years ago. But half a century 
takes the shine out of most things 
—and people too.” He shrugged 
his shoulders, eyed the last sentence he had written, and perceiving a 
little space at the end ofa line, put in an adjective to make it rather 
warmer. “Won't show,” he said to himself, “looks very natural. 
Lord! What a farce it allis! Fifty years ago there was Thorne, like a 
fool, worshipping the very ground Fanny Harvey trod on, and a few 
years later he wasn’t particularly sorry to put her safe underneath it. 
Wonderful coal-scuttle of a bonnet she wore that wedding-day, to be 
sure. And I was best man;” Dick chuckled at the thought. “TI 
shouldn’t look much like best man now. Ah, well, I mayn’t be best, 
but I’m a better man than old Godfrey to-day, anyhow.” (And so no 
doubt for this world’s affairs Richard Garnett was, on the principle that 
“a living dog is better than a dead lion.”) ‘“ And the candle-maker's 
daughter begins her reign, for that poor lad will never marry. Upon 
my word, I believe I’m a better man than Master Horace now. And 
I’m not likely to play the fool with physic bottles, either; I know a 
little better than that.” No, Aunt Harriet would not have ‘liked 
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“FOR PERCIVAL.” _ 


Garnett’s train of thought, as he folded and addressed the letter which 
pleased her. And yet the old fellow meant the best he could. 

And now it was all over, and Brackenhill would know Godfrey 
“Thorne no more. But for that one day he was still all-powerful, for 
they had met to hear his will read. 

Horace sat by the table with an angry line between his brows, and 
balanced a paper knife on his finger. He tried to appear composed, but 
a shiver of impatience ran through him more than once, and the colour 
came and went on his cheek. His mother was by his side, controlling 
her. face to a rigidly funereal expression. But the effort was evident. 
Godfrey Hammond said to himself, “Those two expect the worst. And 
if the worst comes, if Percival is mistaken, and Horace is cut off with 
just a pittanee, we shall see what Hunting Harry's temper really is. 
We may have an unpleasant. quarter of an hour, but it will give us.a 
vivid idea of the end of the Millennium, I fancy.” 

Aunt Harriet was unfeignedly troubled and anxious. 

Percival was rather in the background. Sitting on one chair, he laid 
his folded arms on the back of another, and rested his chin on his wrists. 
In this attitude he gazed at Hardwicke, with the utter calm of an 
Assyrian statue. He felt his pulses throbbing, and it seemed to him as 
if his anxiety must betray itself. But it did not. If you have a little 
self-restraint and presence of mind, you can affect to have much. 
Percival had that little. 

Just before Hardwicke began to read, Mrs. James leant towards her 
son, and whispered with an air of mystery. He answered with a short 
and sullen nod. 

Hardwicke read clearly but monotonously. The will was dated four 
days after Alfred Thorne’s death, not only before Percival came to 
Brackenhill, but before any overtures had been made to him. Mrs. 
Middleton came first with a legacy of 10,0002. and a few things which 
-the dead man knew she prized, their mother’s portrait, and one or two 
memorials of himself. Sissy had 5,000/. and a small portion of the family 
jewels, which were very splendid. His godson, Godfrey Hammond, had 
three pictures and a ring, all of considerable value, and two or three 
other things, which, though of less importance, had been looked upon as 
heirlooms by successive generations of Thornes. Hammond perfectly 
understood the wilful pride and remorseful pangs with which that bequest 
was made. 

Then came small legacies to old friends. Duncan, the butler, and one 
or two of the elder servants had annuities, and the others were not for- 
gotten. Two local charitable institutions had a hundred pounds each. 
By this time Horace was white to his very lips and drawing his breath 
painfully. ‘Percival preserved an appearance of calm, but he could feel 
* his strong irregular heart-throbs as he leant against the chair. 

The lawyer went on to read the words which gave Brackenhill to 
Horace for his life, If he died, and left no son to inherit the estate, it 
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was to go to Percival Thorne. But unless Horace died first, and died 
childless, Percival would not take sixpence under his grandfather’s will, 

It was a heavy blow, and his lips and hands tightened a little as he 
met it. He had known that the great prize was for his cousin, but he — 
had fancied that there might be some trifling legacy for him. He would. 
have been more thankful than words could say, for half the annuity 
which was left to the butler. The remembrance of that paper, which 
but for him would have been all powerful, rose vividly before his eyes. 
Did he repent now that he was certain of the greatness of the sacrifice 
Again from the bottom of his heart he answered, No. But even while 
Hardwicke read the words which doomed him to beggary, it almost 
seemed to young Thorne as if the wrinkled waxen face and shrunken 
figure must suddenly become visible in the background to protest—as if 
a dead hand must be laid on that lying will which was itself more dead 
than the newly-buried corpse. Even in that bitter moment Percival was 
sorry for the poor old Squire. 

Hardwicke finished, and thought it all very well. He did not pity the 
young fellow opposite him, who had listened so intently, and now was 
looking thoughtfully into space. The lawyer summed up Fercival’s posi- 
tion in his own mind, thus. 

He had an income of his own, amount unknown, but as, during 
Alfred Thorne’s life, it had sufficed for both, it must be more than enough 
to support the son. 

He was engaged to Sissy Langton. Her father had left her at least 
8007. a year, besides which there were all the accumulations of a long 
minority, and this legacy. Mr. Hardwicke thought that the united 
incomes would be more than 1,500/. a year. 

There were expectations too. Mrs. Middleton was rich, and though 
some of her property would revert to her husband's family, Hardwicke 
knew that she had saved a considerable sum. He had no doubt that 
those savings, and her brother’s 10,000/., would go to Sissy, and conse- 
quently to Percival. 

And lastly he looked at the new owner of Brackenhill. No, Mr. 
Hardwicke did not pity Mr. Percival Thorne. 

All these thoughts had flashed through his mind as he folded the 
paper and laid it down. Mrs, Middleton broke the silence. “But, 
Percival ”—she exclaimed in utter bewilderment. “I don’t understand, 
What does Percival have ?” 

“‘ Nothing,” said the young man quickly, lifting his head and facing 
her with a brave smile. 

“Nothing? It isn’t possible! It isn’t right!” 

“‘ That will was made before ever I came here. It doesn’t mean.any 
unkindness to me, for he didn’t know me.” 

* But did he never make another? Horace! Ob, Mr. Hardwicke, 
you know Godfrey never megnt this! That was what his letter was 
about, then ?” 
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“ He intended to make some change, no doubt,” said Hardwicke. 
“Perhaps Mr. Percival Thorne would like to dispute the will.” It 
" was evident that Mrs. James perfectly comprehended the position. Aunt 
Harriet looked helplessly at her boy, unable to understand his silence. 
Horace, though unconscious of the glance, rose suddenly to his feet. “I 
want to understand,” he began in a high thin voice, an unnatural voice, 
- which all at once grew hoarse. 
“Yes—what?” said Hardwicke, looking up at the young man who 
“rested both his quivering hands on the table to support himself. All 
eyes were turned to the one erect figure. 

“ That,”—Horace nodded at the will,—“ That makes me master 
here—eh ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” Hardwicke replied, wondering whether Horace was 
unusually slow of comprehension. 

“Nothing can alter it?” said Horace. ‘I may do what I please in 
‘everything? I want to be sure.” 

“ You can’t sell it, if you mean that,” said the lawyer. “ Didn’t you 
understand? ‘You have only——~” 

“T know—I know that.” The interruption was hasty, as if the 
speaker would not be reminded of an unpleasant truth. 

Hardwicke’s eyes rested on the two hands which were pressed on the 
~ table. They were painfully weak and white. 

- You are master here,” he said gently. “Certainly. Your grand- 
father has made no conditions whatever. Brackenhill is yours for your 
life.” 

Horace looked fixedly at him, and half opened his lips as if to speak, 
but no sound came. It was so evident that he had something to say that 
the others waited in strained anxiety, and no one spoke except Mrs. 
James. She laid her fingers on his and said, “ Now—why not now ?” 

“Leave me to manage it,” he answered, and drew his hand away, 
provoking a lofty “Oh, very well.” He walked hurriedly to the hearth- 
rug, and stood in the master’s place with an air of having taken posses- 
sion. Hardwicke moved his chair a little, so as to look sideways at the 
new squire. Hammond put up his glass. 

Mrs. James was like a living explanation of the text, “ Asan adamant 
harder than flint have I made thy forehead.” Though she was sulky, 
and persistently silent, there was a lurking triumph in her eyes, and it 
was easy to see that she listened eagerly for the words which seemed to 
die on her son’s lips. He glanced quickly round, stepped back, and 
rested his elbow on the chimney-piece, so awkwardly that a small china 
cup fell, and was shivered to atoms on the hearth. 

“Oh, Horace !” exclaimed Aunt Harriet. 

“It’s mine,” said the young man with a nervous little laugh. “ And 
—since Brackenhill is mine too, it is time that my wife should come 
home.” 

There was a startled movement, and a sudden exclamation of sur- 
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prise, though it would have been impossible to say who moved or | 
spoke. i 

“Your wife! Do you mean that you are going to be married 1” said 
Hardwicke. 

“No. I mean that I am married,” Horace replied. “Oh, it’s all 
right enough. I took care of that. “You shall know all about it.” 

“ But how—when? Who is she?” Mrs. Middleton had her hand 
on his arm, and was stammering in her eagerness. “Oh, my dear boy, 
why didn’t we know ?” 

* Because Mrs. Horace Thorne was Miss Adelaide Blake,” said Ham- 
mond decisively. Horace turned upon him and said “ No,” and he was 
utterly confounded. 

“But who then? Tell us!” 

Horace looked at Percival, the only one who had been silent, 
“Why not Lottie?” he said, and the tone was full of meaning. 

Percival stared at him for a moment, and then leapt to his feet. “Tt 
isn’t true !” he exclaimed. 

“Indeed! And why not?” said Horace. “If I may ask rs 

“Lottie do anything underhand— Lottie—it can’t be true!” 

“You're very kind, but Lottie doesn’t want your championship, 
thank you,” said Horace with an angry sneer. “No doubt you find it 
very incredible that she should prefer mine—-— ” 

“Oh, by all means—if it suits her,” scoffed Percival, and sat down 
again, feeling stunned, robbed, and duped. 

“And as to anything underhand,’—Horace began fiercely. Aunt 
Harriet, scared by the menacing clash of words, uttered a faint little cry. 

“Percival !—Horace !” said Godfrey Hammond. “ You forget what 
day this is—you forget Mrs. Middleton! For God’s sake don’t quarrel 
before her! Horace, is this really true? Is Lottie your wife?” 

“Yes,” said the young man, turning quickly towards him. There 
was a sudden light of tenderness in his glance. ‘Since last November.” 
He paused, and then added softly, “the third,” as if the date were 
something sacred. “ Hammond, you know her, you know how young 
she is, only eighteen this month. If you choose to blame anyone, blame 
me, And I’m not ashamed of what I’ve done,” he looked defiantly 
round. “I’m proud of having won her, and as to my having concealed 
it, I ask you, in common fairness, what else could I do? My grand- 
father used to be very good to me, but of late he was set against me ;” a 
quick glance at Percival, who smiled loftily. ‘“ Whatever I did was 
wrong. If I’d told him I was going to marry a princess, it wouldn't. 
have satisfied him. Since this time last year I’ve hardly had a good 
word. I’ve been watched, and lectured, and treated like an outsider, — 
here, in my own home. You know it’s true. And you know to whom — 
T owe it. I never expected to have my rights ; I thought my grandfather ~ 
would have no peace till I was driven out of Brackenhill. And even § 
now I can’t understand how it is that I am master here.” Percival § 
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smiled again, to himself this time. “ But Lottie was willing to share 
my. poverty—God bless her!—and I won’t let an hour go by without 
owning my wife: I should be ashamed of myself if I did!” 

Horace paused, not unconscious of the weakness of his position, yet 
more like the Horace of old days to look at—flushed, with a happy 
loyalty in his eyes, and his proud head high in the air. 

“No one will blame you for marrying the girl you loved,” said Perci- 
val in his strong voice. “That is exactly what my father did. It 
is true that you manage matters in a different way, and naturally the 
result is different.” He rose. “I prefer my father’s way—result and 
all.” And with a bow to the assembled company, young Thorne walked 


: out of the room. 


Horace looked round to see how the attack was received. At Aunt 
Harriet, who was wiping away the quick coming tears—at Hardwicke 
who was looking at the door through which Percival had vanished—at 
Hammond who came forward a step or two. “I ordered a dog-cart to 
come over from Fordborough for me,” he said. ‘“ If you will allow me I 
will ring and have it brought round.” 

“ You are going?” said Horace. 

“We shall just catch the four-o’clock train very comfortably if we go 
now,” Godfrey replied. ‘Thorne will prefer going by that.” 

“TI see, You take his part. Very well, I suppose sooner or later 
you must choose between us—as well now as later.” Horace rang the bell. 

“ Horace,” said Hammond, dropping his voice, yet speaking in the 
same tone of authority he had used once before that day. “For the 
first time in your life Mrs. Middleton is your guest.. If you have a 
spark of right feeling—and you have more than that—you will not make 
her position here more painful than it must be. We will defer all dis- 
cussion—there must be a truce while she is here. (My dog-cart,” he 
said over his shoulder to the servant. “It was to come from Ford- 
borough. At once.) Keep out of the way ten minutes hence, when 
your cousin goes,” he added to Horace. “ It will be best.” 

The young squire bent his head in sulky acquiescence. 

*T shall take Percival with me,” said Hammond to Mrs. Middleton 
as he went by. “ He wants to be off, I know, and I shall be of more use 
with him than here.” 

He found Percival crushing his things into his little portmanteau, 
and in hot haste to get away from Brackenhill. 

“I’m going by the four train,” Hammond remarked. “And I’ve 


. told them you'll drive with me.” 


“In one of his carriages?” said young Thorne, looking up with 
furious eyes. “No, thank you. I'll walk.” 

“Tf you jumped out of that window, you wouldn’t have to go down 
his staircase,” said Hammond. 

“Oh, if you came here to——” began the young man, tugging at 
a strap. 
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“T came here to ask you to drive with me in the dog-cart from the 
Crown. It’s no use pulling a strap seasah past. the fighters hole. Come 
—you are not going to quarrel with me.’ 

“T’'m a fool,” said Percival. ‘TI shall feel it all in a minute or two, 
I suppose. Just now I only feel that everything belongs to the man 
who has duped me, and every breath I draw is choking me.” 

“T understand,” said Hammond. “ Percival, Mrs. Middleton is 
coming. I hear her step. For her sake—to-day—Thorne, you will not 
break her heart?” 

The old lady was knocking at the half-open door. “Come in,” said 
Percival in a gentle voice. His portmanteau was strapped, and he rose 
as she entered. “Come to say good-by to me, Aunt Harriet? I’m off, 
you see.” . 

“Oh, Percival, I can’t understand it!” she exclaimed. “ Horace 


married—married /! And you going away like this! It is like a 


dream !” 

“So it seems to me,” said the young man. 

“ And one of those Miss Blakes !| Oh, dear! What would Godfrey 
have said? Oh, Percival, he never meant this!” She had her hand to 
her forehead as she spoke. 

“No,” said Percival. ‘“ Butdon’t fret about me, I shall do very well.” 

“ But it isn’t right! Oh, I don’t know what to say or think, I am so 
bewildered. Perhaps Horace has hardly had time to think yet, has he?” 
she said faintly. “‘ He will do something, I’m sure——” 

“ He mustn’t—don’t let him ! I can hold my tongue if I’m left alone. 
But if he insults me”—said Percival. “ Aunt Harriet, for God's sake 
don’t let him offer me money !” 

“ Ah!” in an accent of pain. “ But my money—Percival, do you 
want any? It’s a good thing, as he said, that Mr. Lisle didn’t fail before 
you came into yours, but if you want any——” 

“‘ But I don’t,” said Percival. “As you say, it’s a good thing I have 
some of my own.” He had his fingers in his waistcoat pocket, and was 
wondering which of the coins that he felt there would prove to be gold. 
It was an important question. “ Don’t vex yourself about me, Aunt 
Harriet. Kiss me and say good-by—there isn’t much time, is there! 
Tell Sissy ”"——— he stopped abruptly. 

«“ What?” said the old lady. 

“Tell her—— I don’t know. You'll let me hear how she is. 
You've been very good to me, Aunt Harriet. It’s best as it is about 
Sissy, isn’t it, seeing how things have turned out?” 

He caught up his luggage and went quickly out, but only to turn, 
and pause irresolutely in the doorway. 

“Tl not say anything about Horace—we are best apart. But 
Lottie—— I liked Lottie: we were very good friends when she was 4 


school-girl. She is very young still. Perhaps she didn’t understand: I~ 


ought to say this, because you never knew her, and I did.” 
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And having said it he went away with a light on his sombre face. 
Mrs. Middleton looked up at Hammond with streaming eyes, and shook 
her head. “I shall never like that girl—I shall never have anything to 
do with her. Godfrey was right.” 

“In what way?” 

“ Percival was his fuvourite, always.” 

“Tl look after him,” said Hammond, and, with a quick en of 
her hand, he followed the young man dowenitaita: 

As they drove away, Percival sat erect and grave, with a face as 
darkly still as if it were moulded in bronze. He went away from the 


dear old house, without one backward glance. Horace might be 


looking out. He never spoke, and when they reached the station he 
took his ticket and got into the carriage, without the least reference to 
Hammond, who followed him quietly. There was no one else with 
them. The silence was unbroken till they drew near their journey’s end, 
when Thorne took out his ticket and examined it curiously. “I wonder 
if I shall ever see another,” he said. 

“ Another what ?” 

“ First class ticket. I ought to have gone third.” 

“You get an opportunity of studying character, no doubt. But I 
think this is better to-day,” said Hammond. 

Percival was silent fora moment. Then he spread all his money on 
his open hand, and eyed it. “ What do you think of that for a fortune, 
eh, Godfrey ?” 

Godfrey glanced at the little constellation of gold and silver coins. 
“Wants a little more spending,” he said. ‘“'Twopence halfpenny is the 
mystic sum which turns to millions. So Lisle has swindled you, has 
he? I thought as much.” 

Percival nodded. “ Keep my secret. They shan’t say that I lived 
on my grandfather first, and then on Aunt Harriet—or Sissy. They 
may find it out later and welcome, if I have shown them that I can do 
without them all.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Hammond, a little vaguely. ‘“ Here we are.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
Lorrie WIns. 


Percivat had not been wrong about Lottie; she had at any rate only 
partially understood what she was doing. The poor child had been 
bitterly humiliated by the discovery that he did not love her, and felt 
that she was disgraced for life by her ill-judged advance. The feeling 
was high-flown and exaggerated, no doubt, but one hardly expects to 
find all the cool wisdom of Ecclesiastes in a brain of seventeen. Lottie, 
flying from Percival’s scorn, as she supposed, was ready for any desperate 
leap. What wonder that she took one into Horace’s open arms? How 
VOL, XXXVII.—nNoO. 222. 36. 
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could she find a better salve for wounded pride than by captivating the 
man who had passed her by as nothing but a child, and who -had been, 
as she would have said, “much too great a swell to take any notice of 
her?” He had dangled in a half-hearted fashion after Addie, and had 
given himself airs. Wounded vanity had attracted him to Lottie, but, 
smitten by sudden passion, he wooed her hotly, with an eagerness which 
startled even himself. How could she be unconscious of the difference, 
and of her triumph? Percival, who had slighted her, should see her 
reigning at Brackenhill ! 

Proud, pleased, grateful, excited, dizzy with success, Lottie was 
swept away by the torrent of mingled feelings. Her sorrow for her 
father’s death was violent, but not lasting. She could not feel his loss 
for any length of time, she had always been so much more her mother’s 
child. Even during her mourning there was something of romance in 
Horace’s letters of comfort, for Horace, who had always been the 
laziest correspondent in the world, wrote ardent letters to Lottie, and 
used all the hackneyed, yet ever fresh, expedients for transmitting them 
which have been bequeathed to us by generations of bygone lovers, 
There were meetings too, more romantic still. No one is so sentimental 
as the man who is startled out of a languid scorn of sentiment. He 
does not know where to stop. Horace would have been capable of 
serenading Lottie, if Mrs. Blake would only have slept on the other side 
of the house. 

Addie was unconscious of the fiery romance which went on close at 
hand. She felt that the languid attentions which she had prized were 
fading away, and would never ripen to anything more. Her sorrow for 
her father’s death was deeper than Lottie’s, and while it was fresh she 
hardly thought of Horace Thorne’s coldness, except as a part of the 
general dreariness of life, and did not attempt to seek out its cause. 
Even Mrs.. Blake never for a moment expected the revelation which was 
made to her near the beginning of October. 

It was Lottie who told her, coming to her one night, with a white 
face of agony and resolution. 

Horace was dangerously ill. He had been ill before, but this was 
something altogether different. The cold which led to such alarming 
results had been caught in one of his secret expeditions to see Lottie. 
She had been forced to keep him waiting, and a chilly September rain 
had drenched him to the skin. He had gone away in his wet clothes, 
had tried to pretend that there was nothing amiss with him, and had 
gone out the next day, in order to be able to attribute his cold to a ride 
in the north-east wind. Since that time Lottie had had three letters; 
the first a gallant little attempt at gaiety and hopefulness, the second, 
after a considerable interval, depressed and anxious, They had ordered 
him abroad. “Iam sure they think badly of me,” he wrote; “though 
T’'ll cheat the grave yet—if I can. But how am I to live through the 
winter in some horrible hole of a place without my darling? Suppose I 
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get worse instead of better, and die out there, and never'see you again— 
never once!” And so on fora page of forebodings. Lottie’s fondness 
for him, fanned by pity and remorse—was it not for her that he had 
risked his life!—flamed up to passion. They say that a woman always 
puts the real meaning of her letter into the postscript. I don’t know how 
that may be, but I do not think she would ever fail to give full weight to 
any postscript she might receive. Horace’s postscript was, “ After all, 
I’ve a great mind to stay in England and chance it.” 

Lottie was terrified. She replied, wildly entreating him to go, and 
vowing that they should meet again, and not be parted. She did not yet 
know what she would do, but-——. Then followed a few notes of music 
roughly dashed in. 

He was puzzled. He tried the notes furtively on the piano, but they 
told him nothing. That day, however, there came to his mother’s house 
a girl, with whom he had had one of his numerous flirtations in bygone 
days. He asked her to play to him, and then to sing, hanging over the 
piano meanwhile, and thrilling her with his apparent devotion, and with 
the melancholy which reminded her of the fate which threatened him. 
When she had finished her song, he said, “ But you'll sing me one more, 
won't you? I shan’t have the chance again, you know.” He looked 
down as he spoke, and struck the notes which haunted him. “Do you 
know what that is?” he asked, “It has been going in my head all 

* day, and I can’t put a name to it.” She tried it after him. “ What zs 
it?” she said; “I ought to remember,” and paused, finger on lip. 
Horace’s eager eyes flashed upon hers, when she suddenly exclaimed, “I 
know. It’s one of Chappell’s old songs,” and, dashing her hands vic- 
toriously upon the keys, she sang ‘“ Love will find out the way.” 

“Ah!” said Horace, and stood erect, in a glow of passion and 
triumph. He remembered himself enough to ask again for one more 
song; but when, with a wistful tremor in her voice, she said ‘ This? 
you used to like this,” he assented, without an idea what it was, and 
dropped into the nearest armchair to ponder Lottie’s message. He was 
quite unconscious that the girl at his side was singing “O Fair Dove! 
O Fond Dove!” with an earnestness of meaning, a pathos, and a 
power, which she never attained before or since. But he was sorry when 
she stopped, for he had to come out of a most wonderful castle in the 
air, and say “Thank you.” When she went away he looked vaguely at 
her and let her hand fall, as was only natural. How we listen for the 
postman when we are longing for a letter, and sick with hope deferred ! 
But who thinks of him when he has dropped it into the box, and is 
going down the street? Horace felt almost sure, as he said goodbye, that 
Love had found out the way. 

And his next note sent.Lottie to her mother. 

Mrs. Blake was utterly confounded when her younger daughter 
announced that she was engaged to Horace Thorne. “It was no good 
Saying anything,” said Lottie, frankly, “for his old wretch of a grand- 
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father wouldn't think we were good enough to marry into his family, 
and I daresay he would go and leave all his money to Percival if 
Horace thwarted him. So we thought we would wait. People can’t 
live very much longer when they are seventy-seven, can they? At least 
they do sometimes, I know,” Lottie added, pulling herself up. “You 
see them in the newspapers sometimes in their ninety-eighth or ninety- 
seventh year, I’ve noticed lately. But I’m sure it will be very wicked 
if he lives twenty years more. And now Horac: is ill, and we can’t 
wait. For he must not, and shall not, go away, and perhaps die without 
me.” And Lottie broke down and wept. 

“ But what do you want to do!” said Mrs. Blake. It was a shock 
to-her, and she was sorry for Addie ; but she could not repress a thrill of 
exultation at the thought that Horace Thorne, whom she had so coveted 
for a son-in-law, was caught. The state of his health was serious, of 
course; but they must hope for the best, and the idea of an alliance with 
one of the leading county families dazzled her. 

“We want to be married before he goes out, and nobody to know 
anything about it,” said Lottie; “and then you must take me abroad 
this winter.” 

Mrs. Blake declared that it was utterly impossible. 

“Qh, very well,” said Lottie, drying her tears. “Then I give you 
fair warning. I shall run away, and get to Horace somehow. I don’t 
know whether we can get married abroad 

“T should think not, a child like you, without my consent,” said Mrs. 
Blake. 

“ No, I suppose we couldn’t. Well then, it will be your doing, you 
know, if we are not. J shouldn’t like to have such a thing on my con- 
science,” said Lottie, virtuously. “ But perhaps you don’t mind.” 

Mrs. Blake said that it was impossible that Lottie could be so lost to 
all sense of propriety, so wicked, so unwomanly 

The girl stood opposite, slim, white, and resolute. Her slender 
hands hung loosely clasped before her, and a fierce spark burned in her 
eyes. 

“Oh, that’s impossible too—is it?” she said quietly. “ We'll see.” 
Mrs. Blake quailed, but murmured something about her “authority.” 
“Oh, yes,” was the calm reply. “ You might lock me up. Try it—I 

think I should get out. Make a fuss and ruin Horace and me. That 
you can do, but keep us apart you can’t.” 

* You don’t know—you can’t know what it is you talk of doing, 
or you couldn’t stand there without blushing.” 

* Very likely not,” said Lottie. “But since I know enough to 
do it 

“ You are a wicked, wilful child.” 

“ Wicked? Perhaps. Yes, I think I am wicked, I’m a child I 
know. Help me, mother, for I love him!” 











The argument was prolonged, but the end could not be doubtful. ' 
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Mrs. Blake could scold and bluster, but Lottie was determined. The 
mother was in bondage to Mrs. Grundy ; the daughter played the trump 
card of her utter recklessness, and won the game. 

Having yielded, Mrs. Blake threw herself heart and soul into the 
scheme. She announced that painful recollections made Fordborough 
impossible as a place of residence, that Lottie was looking ill, and that 
they both required a thorough change. She dropped judiciously dis- 
agreeable remarks about her stepson, till Addie was up in arms, and said 
that her mother and Lottie might go where they liked, but she should go 
to her aunt, Miss Blake, till Oliver, who was on his way, came home. 
Then Mrs. Blake shut up her house and went quietly off to Folkestone. 
Horace was to start from Dover, in rather more than a fortnight’s time. 

After that the course was clear. Horace found out that he was 
worse, and must put off his departure for a week or ten days. Then, 
when the time originally fixed arrived, he said that he was better, and 
would start at once. Naturally, Mrs. James was not ready, and he dis- 
covered that the hovse was intolerable with her dressmakers and pack- 
ing, that he must bieak the journey somewhere, and that he might as 
well wait for her at Dover. The morning after his arrival there he took 
the train to Folkestone, met Lottie and her mother, went straight to the 
church, and came tack to Dover, a lonely but triumphant bride- 


groom, while Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Horace Thorne crossed at once to 


Boulogne. 

It was necessary that Mrs. James should be enlightened, but Horace 
was not alarmed, he knew that she had no choice but to make common 
cause with him. Mrs. Blake, however, could not make up her mind 
what should be done about Addie. She more than suspected that the 
tidings would be a painful humiliation to her daughter. “We mitstn’t 
tell her,” she said at Jast to Lottie. “She might be spiteful—it wouldn’t 
be safe.” 

“Tt will be quite safe,” said Lottie. ‘“ Because of what we used to 
say about Horace, you mean? But that is just what makes it safe. I 
know Addie; she won't let any one say that she betrayed me, because she 
wanted Horace herself once. She said she didn’t, but I think there was 
something in it; and if there was, she’d be torn in pieces sooner than let 
any one say so.” 

There was a curious straightforwardness about Lottie, even while she 
schemed and plotted. She calculated the effect of her sister's tenderness 


for Horace as frankly and openly as one might reckon on a tide or a 


train, and behaved as if the old saying, “All is fair in love and war,” 
were one of the Thirty-nine Articles. 

She wrote her letter without difficulty or hesitation, It was after 
Horace had joined them, and he laid his hand lightly on her shoulder, as 
she was contemplating her new signature. 

“Nearly done?” he said. “And who is to have the benefit. of all 
this?” 
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“ Addie, She ought to know.” 

“Ah!” There was something of uneasiness in his tone, as if an 
unpleasant idea had been presented to him. Horace had felt, when he 
arranged his secret marriage, that he and Lottie were doing a daring and 
romantic deed, and risking all for love in a truly heroic fashion. But 
* when she told him that she had written to Addie, the matter wore a less 
heroic aspect. Lottie might be unconscious of this im her sweet sin- 
cerity, thought the ardent lover, but he remembered old days, and ‘felt 
like anything but a hero. 

“Do you want to see what I have said?” She tilted her chair back- 
wards, and looked up at him with her great clear eyes. 

“No,” Horace answered, with a smile. “I’m not going to pry into 
your letters.” In his heart he knew that it was impossible to put the 
revelation of their secret to Addie into any words that would not be 
painful to him to read. 

“Shall I give any message for you ?” 

“ N-no,” said Horace, doubtfully, “I think not.” 

“Tt might be considered more civil if you sent one.’ 

“Then say anything you please,” was the half-reluctant sejotinder: 

“Oh, I’m not going to invent your messages—you lazy boy! A 
likely story!” Lottie sprang up, and put the pen into his hand. 
“There—write for yourself, sir.” 

Horace thought that a refusal would betray his feelings about Addie, 
and he sat down, wondering what he was going to say. But his eye was 
caught by the last two words of the letter, 


“ Lottie THORNE;” 


and, as he looked at them, the young husband forgot Addie, and his lips 
curved in a tender smile. 

“ Make haste,” said Lottie from the window; “make haste and 
come to me.” 

Horace started from his happy reverie, set his teeth, and wrote :— 


“ Dear ADDIE, 
“IT suppose Lottie has teld you everything. It was a reckless 
thing to do, no doubt; perhaps you will say it was wrong and under- 


hand. Some people will, I dare say ; but I hope you won't, for I should — 


like to start with your good wishes. May I call myself 
“ Your brother, 
ne Fh oe hed 


In due time came the answer— 


“‘ DEAR Horace, 

“T will not pass judgment on you and your doings. I am not 
clever in arguing such matters. I will only say (which is more to the 
point, isn’t it?) that you and Lottie have my best wishes for the safe 


keeping of-your secret, and anything I can do to help you I will. We 
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are having very cold damp weather, so I am glad you are safe in a 
warmer climate, and hope you are the better for it. 
“ Your affectionate sister, 
“ ADELAIDE BLAKE.” 


Horace showed this to Lottie, and then thrust it away, and forgot it all 
as quickly as he could. Addie had read this little scrap in her own 
room, had stood for a moment staring at it, had kissed it suddenly, then 
torn it into a dozen pieces and stamped upon it. Then she gathered up 
the fragments, sighed over them, burnt them, and vowed she would 
think no more of it or him. But as she went about the house there 
floated continually before her eyes, 
“ Your brother, 
“35, Ts 


and the word which had heen so sweet to her, which had always meant 
her dear old Noll, and which she had uttered so triumphantly to 
Percival in Langley Wood, when she said “I have a brother,” became 
her torment. : 

Horace felt like a hero again, when he forgot. Addie, and only 
remembered how he was risking his grandfather's displeasure for his 
love’s sake. He fully thought, as he had said, that he was Esau, and 
’ that smooth Jacob would win a large share of the inheritance ; but when 
he stood with his back to the fireplace at Brackenhill, and knew that he 
was master of all, Percival’s parting sneer awoke his old doubts as to his 
heroism once more. He had succeeded too well, and the risk which had 
ennobled his conduct in his own eyes would never be realised by others. 
Percival’s attempt to supplant him had been foiled, and Horace was 
triumphant ; yet he regretted the glaring contrast in their positions 
which rendered comparisons of their respective merits inevitable. But 
he could do nothing. Percival had said, “ Don’t let him offer me 
money.” Horace, keener sighted than Aunt Harriet, had not the 
slightest intention of doing so. He knew how such overtures would be 
received, and, after all, Brackenhill was his by right. And had not 
Percival plenty to live on? 

And as for himself, let who would turn their backs on him, even 
Aunt Harriet, if it must be so. He had Lottie, and could defy the 


world. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A Srart 1n LIFE. 


For some days after he left Brackenhill, Percival was busy arranging his 
affairs. His ruin was remarkably complete. He had been running up 
bills in every direction during the last month or two, intending to pay 
for everything, before his marriage, out of the funds which were in 
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Mr. Lisle’s hands. He had plenty there, he knew, for his method of 
saving had been to live principally on his grandfather’s supplies, and to 
leave his own to accumulate under his guardian’s care, a plan which had 
always seemed to him admirably simple—as indeed it had proved to be. 
Lately he had not received much from the Squire, because the old man 
so fully intended to provide for his favourite once and for all, on the 
approaching wedding-day. Percival got some of the tradesmen to take 
back their goods, and sold off everything he had, to meet the rest of the 
claims against him. Even the watch his grandfather had given him 
went, on Bombastes Furioso’s theory, that 


Watches were made to go. 


Hammond was urgent that he should accept a loan. “ It isn’t friendly 
to be so infernally proud,” said Godfrey. 

“What do you call being infernally proud?” Percival retorted. 
“T’ve been living on you for the last fortnight; and I bought myself a 
silver watch this morning, and I’ve got 2/. 17s. 7d. and a big portman- 
teau full of clothes. I don’t want your money.” 

It was after dinner. Hammond filled his glass and pushed the bottle 
to his guest. “ What do you mean to do?” he asked. 

“ Ah—that’s the question. Do you happen to know if one has to 
pass much‘of an examination to qualify one for breaking stones on the 
roads now-a-days? Not that I should like that much;” and he sipped 
his claret reflectively. “It would be rather monotonous, would’nt it? 
And I can’t help thinking that bits would get into one’s eyes.” 

“T think so too,” said Godfrey. “ Emigrate.” 

“That advice would be good in some cases. But, addressed to any- 
one who is notoriously helpless, its meaning is obvious.” 

“ Are you notoriously helpless ?” 

“ Am I not?” 

“ Well—perhaps. What does it mean then ?” 

“Tt is a civil way of saying ‘ Ruin is inevitably before you—gradual 
descent in the social scale, ending in misery and starvation. Would you — 
be so kind as to go through the process a few thousand miles away, 
instead of just outside my front door?’ I don’t say you mean that——” 

“ T’m sure I won't say I don’t,” Hammond interrupted him. “ Very 
likely I do—I don’t pretend to be any better than my neighbours. But 
that doesn’t matter. If you are so clear-sighted that there’s no sending 
you off under a happy delusion, it would be mere brutality to urge you 
to undergo sea-sickness in the search for such a fate. As you say, it is 
attainable here. Will you turn tutor?” 

Percival winced. “That sort of thing isn’t easy to get into, is it! 
I doubt if I’ve the least aptitude for teaching ; and I never went to 
college. I should be a very inferior article—not hall-marked.” 

“ Then write,” said Godfrey. 

“ Cudgel my lazy brains to produce trash, and hate my worthless 
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work, which probably wouldn’t sell. I haven't it'in me, Godfrey.” 
There was a pause. “ By Jove, though, I will write!” said Percival 
. suddenly. 

“ What will you write?” 

“ Anything. I'll be a lawyer's clerk.” 

“But my good fellow, you'll have to pay to be articled, I fear you 
won't make a living for years.” 

“ Articled—nonsense ! I'll be a copying clerk—one of those fellows 
who sit perched up on high stools at a desk all day. I can write, at any 
rate, so that will be an honest way of getting my living—the only one I 
can see.” 

Hammond was startled, and expostulated, but in vain. The relief of 
a decision was so great that Percival clung to it. Hammond talked of 
a situation in a bank, but Percival hated figures. His scheme gave him 
a chance of cutting himself loose from all former associations, and be- 
ginning a new, unknown, and lonely life. ‘No one will take any notice 
of a lawyer’s clerk,” he said. “I want to get away and hide myself. I 
don’t want to go into anything where I shall be noticed, and encouraged, 
and expected to rise—don’t let anyone ever expect me to rise, for I cer- 
tainly shan’t—nor where anyone can say ‘That is Thorne of Bracken- 
hill’s grandson.’ I’m shipwrecked, and I’ve no heart for new ventures.” 

“ Not just at present,” said Godfrey. 

“ Never,” said the other. “I’m not the stuff a successful man is 
made of, and what I want isn’t likely to be gained in business. I might 
earn millions, I fancy, if I set them steadily before my eyes, and loved 
the means for the end’s sake, easier than I could get what I covet-— 
three or four hundred a year—plenty of leisure, and brain and habits 
unspoilt by money-making. There’s no chance for the man who not only 
hasn’t the necessary keenness, but wouldn’t like to have it. If you want 
to say ‘ More fool you,’ you may.” " 

Hammond shrugged his shoulders; and shook his head. 

“Stick to your money, Godfrey,” said Thorne with a melancholy 
smile, “or you'll feel some day as if the ground were cut away from 
under your feet. It isn’t pleasant.” 

“T’'ll take your word for it,” said Hammond. 

Percival mused a little. ‘It’s hard, somehow,” he said. “TI didn’t 
want much, and I wasn’t reckless; upon my word it’s hard. Well—it 
can’t be helped. Look here—do you know a lawyer who would suit me?” 

“Ts that the way you mean to apply for a situation? Let us see— 
Will your highness stay in town?” 

“ And meet all sorts of people? My highness will not.” 

“ In the country, then ?” 

“ No—a big town—the bigger the better. Some great manufacturing 
place, where everyone has smuts on his face, money in his pocket, and is 
too busy improving machinery to have time to look at his neighbour.” 

“ Would Brenthill do?” 
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“ Admirably.” 

“T know a man there; I daresay he would as soon oblige me as not. 
What shall I say ?” 

“ Say that I want employment as a clerk, and that, though I am 
utterly inexperienced, I write a good hand and am fairly intelligent. 
Don’t say that I am active and obliging, for I’m neither. Tell him that 
if he can give me a fair trial it is all that you ask, and that he may turn 
me out at the end of a week if I don’t do.” 

Godfrey nodded assent. ; 

“T think you may as well write it now,” said Percival. “TI shall 
find it difficult to live for any length of time on this private fortune of 
mine, without making inroads on my capital.” 

Hammond stretched himself, and crossed the room to his writing- 
table. “ Are you sure you won’t change your mind?” he said. “ It will 
be a horrible existence. Clerks are very poorly paid—I don’t believe 
you can live on it.” 

“ At any rate I can die rather more slowly on it, and that will be 
convenient just now.” 

“Why don’t you wait, and see if we can’t help you to something 
better ?” 

Percival shook his head: “No. I promised Sissy that if I took 
help from anyone it should be from her. I must try to stand by myself 
first.” 

Godfrey wrote, and Percival sat with bent head, poring over the 
little note which Sissy had sent, to entreat that the past might be for- 
gotten. “Let me do something for you,” she wrote. “Come back to me, 
Percival, if you have forgiven me, and you said you had. I was so 
miserable that miserable night, and we were so hurried, I hardly know 
what I said or did. It was like a bad dream—let us forget it, and wake 
up, and begin again, can’t we? Come and be good to me as you were last 
autumn. You remember your song that day in the garden—‘ You would 
die ere I should grieve ’—and I have grieved so bitterly since last Wed- 
nesday night. You will be good to me, won’t you, and I promise I will 
tell you everything always. I promise, Percival, and you know I will, 
really, when I say, I promise.” 

He had answered her with tender and sorrowful firmness. “I 
knew your letter was coming,” he said. “I was as certain of it, and of 
what you would say, as if I held it in my hand. But, Sissy, you 
wouldn’t have written so to me, if I had been a rich man as you hoped 
I should be, and I can’t take from your sweet pity, what you couldn't 
give me when I asked it for love's sake. It is impossible, dear, but I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart, and I love you for it. I 
hardly know yet where I shall go and what I shall do; but if I should 
want any help I will ask it first of you, and I will be your friend and 
brother to my dying day.” : 

Thus he closed the page of his life on which he had written that | 
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brief story of love, yet Sissy’s letter was an inexpressible comfort to him. 
Tt was something to know that elsewhere a little heart was beating, so 
true and kind that it would have given up its own happiness to help 
him in his trouble. 

A few days later Percival was going north in a slow train. On his 
right sat a stout man, with his luggage tied up in a dirty handkerchief ; 
on his left was an old woman in rusty black, nursing an unpleasant grand- 
child, who made hideous demonstrations of friendship to young Thorne. 
Opposite was a soldier, smoking vile tobacco, a clodhopping boy in cordu- 
roy, and a girl whose tawdry finery was a miracle of jarring and vulgar 
colours. : 

Never, I think, could a young hero have set forth to make his way 
through the world with less hope than did Percival Thorne. He wa3 
already disheartened and disgusted, and questioned within himself 
whether life were worth having, for those who went third class. The 
slow train, and the lagging hours, crawled onward through the dust and 


heat. “ And this,” he thought, “should have been my wedding day!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
No. 13, BenLevve Street. 


JUNE gave way to July—July to August—August to September. 
Lottie reigned at Brackenhill, and Mrs. Middleton, whose Heart clung to 
the neighbourhood where she had lived so long, had taken a house on the 
other side of Fordborough. Between it and her old home lay an impas- 
sable gulf, none the less real that it was not marked on the county map, 
It appeared there as a distance of five miles and a quarter, with a good 
road, but Mrs. Horace Thorne, as well as Mrs. Middleton, knew better. 
Lottie laughed, and Horace’s resentment was so keen that he was almost 
unconscious of his pain. 

Percival’s utter disappearance was a nine days’ wonder in Ford- 
borough, and, when curiosity was dying out, it flamed up again on the 
discovery that the marriage was not only put off, but was off altogether. 
This fact, considered in connection with the old Squire’s will, gave rise to 
the idea that there was something queer about Mr. Percival Thorne, 
that he had been found out at the last moment, and had lost both wife 
and legacy in consequence. “No doubt it was hushed up, on condition 
he should take himself off. The best thing they could do, but how sad 
for an old county family! Still there will be black sheep, and what a 
mercy it was that Miss Langton was saved from him.” So people talked, 
and generally added that they could not tell why—just a feeling, you 
know—but they never had liked that Percival Thorne. 

In September Godfrey Hammond cut a tiny slip out of the Zimes, 
and sent it to the banished man. 
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“On the 15th, the wife of Horace Thorne, Esq., Brackenhill, Ford- 
borough, of a son.” 


Percival ate his breakfast that. morning with the scrap of paper by- 


his plate, and looked at it with fierce, defiant eyes. Lottie was avenged 
indeed, she would never know how bitterly. He had sworn that he 
would never think of Brackenhill, yet, without his knowledge, it had 
been the background to his thoughts of everything. And now the cruel 
injustice of his fate had taken a new lease of life in this baby boy; it 
would outlive him, it would become eternal. Percival leapt to his feet 
with a short laugh, “ Well, that’s over and dove with! Good luck to 
the poor little fellow—he’s innocent enough. And I don’t suppose he’ll 
ever know what a scoundrel his father was!” So saying, he glanced at 
his watch, and marched off to his work. 

Those three months had left their traceon him. He loathed his life ; 
he had no companions, no hope; he was absorbed in the effort to endure 
his suffering. His indolence made his daily labour hateful as the 
treadmill. He was fastidious, and his surroundings sickened bim. His 
food disgusted him, and so did the close atmosphere of the office. But 
he had chosen his fate, and he had no heart to try to escape from it, since 
it gave him the means of keeping body and soul together. Day after 
day, as that hot September wore away, he looked out on a dreary range of 
roofs and chimney-pots. He learned to know, and hate, every broken 
tile. From his bedroom he looked into a narrow back yard, deep, like 
a well, at the bottom of which children swarmed, uncleanly and un- 

_ wholesome ; and women gossipped and wrangled, as they hung out 
dingy rags to dry. The fierce sun shone on it all, and on Percival ashe 
leant at his window, surveying it with disgust, yet something of fascina- 
tion too. “I fancied the sun wouldn’t seem so bright in holes like this,” 
he mused. “I thought everything would be dull and dim. Instead of 
which he glares into every cranny and corner, as if he were pointing at 
all the filth and squalid misery, and makes it ten times more abominable.” 
Nor did the slanting rays light up anything pleasant and fresh in the 
bedroom itself. It was shabby and small, with coarsely papered walls, 
and a discoloured ceiling. Percival remarked that his window had a 
very wide sill. He never found out the reason, unless it were intended 
that he should take the air by sitting on it, and dangling his legs over 
the foulest of waterbutts. But when night came, the broad sill was the 
favourite battlefield for all the cats in the neighbourhood. It might 
have been pointed out, as readily as they point you out the place where 
the students fight at Heidelberg. 

From his sitting-room he looked on a melancholy street. The un- 
substantial houses tried to seem—not respectable, no word so honest 
could be applied to them—but genteel, and failed even in that miserable 
ambition. Percival used to watch the plastered fronts, flaking in the 
sun and rain, old while yet new, with no grace of bygone memory, or 
present strength, till he fancied that they might be perishing of some foul 
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leprosy, like that described in Leviticus. And the wearisome monotony ! 
They were all just alike, except that here and there one was a little dingier 
than its neighbours, with the railings more broken, and the windows 
dirtier. One day, when his landlady insisted on talking to him, and 
Percival was too courteous to be absolutely silent, he asked where the 
prospect was, from which the street took its name. She said they used 
to be able to see Three Corner Green from their attic windows. In her 
mother’s time there was a tree and a pond there, she believed ; and she 
herself could remember it quite green, a great place for Cheap Jacks, 
and people who preached, and sold pills. But now it was all done 
away with, and built over. It was Paradise Place, and Paradise Place 
wasn’t much of a prospect, though there might be worse. But it was no 
detriment to Mr. Thorne’s rooms, for it was only the attic that ever had 
the view. However, folks must call the place something, if only for the 
letters, and Bellevue looked wel] on them, and sounded airy, and she was 
never the one for change. This sounded so like the beginning of a dis- 
course on things in general, that Percival thanked her and fled. 

It was about ten minutes’ walk to Mr. Ferguson’s office. There, 
week after week, he toiled with dullindustry. He could not believe that 
his drudgery would last ; something—death perhaps—must come to break 
the monotony of that slowly unwinding chain of days, which was like a 
grotesquely dreary dream. To have flung himself heart and soul into 

‘his work, not only demanded an effort of which he felt himself incapable, 
but it seemed to him that such an effort could only serve to identify him 
with this hideous life. So, with head bowed over interminable pages, he 
laboured with patient indifference. On his left sat a clerk, ten or fifteen 
years older than himself, a white-faced man, who blinked like an owl in 
sunlight, and had a wearisome cough. There was always a sickly smell 
of lozenges about him, and he was fretful if every window were not 
tightly closed. On Percival’s right was a sallow youth of nineteen. He 
worked by fits and starts, sometimes driving his pen along as if the well- 
being of the universe depended on the swift completion of his task, and 
the planets might cease to revolve if he were idle, while a few minutes 
later he would be drawing absently on his blotting-paper, or feeling for 
his whiskers, as if they might have arrived suddenly without his being 
aware of it. Probably he was thinking over his next speech at the Young 
Men’s Mutual Improvement Society. They debated high and important 
matters at their weekly meetings. They inquired, ‘Was Oliver Crom- 
well justified in putting King Charles to death?” they read interesting 
papers about it, and voted the unlucky monarch into, or out of, his grave, 
with an energy which would have allowed him little rest, if it could 
have taken effect. They marshalled many arguments to decide the 
knotty and important question, “Does our Country owe most to the 
Warrior or the Statesman?” and they made up their minds and voted 
about that, too. The sallow young man was rather a distinguished 
member of the society, and had much to say on such problems as these. 
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The clerks did not like Thorne. They felt that he was not one of 
themselves, and said that he was stuck up and sulky. They resented 
his silence. If you do not like a man, you always understand his silence 
as the speech you would most dislike—veiled. Above all, they resented 
his grave politeness. They left him alone, with an angry suspicion that 
it was exactly what he wanted them to do, as indeed it was, though he 


was painfully conscious of the atmosphere of distrust and ill-willin ~ 


which he lived. But he could have found no pleasure in their companion- 
ship, and, in fact, was only interested in their coats. He was anxious to 
Jearn how shabby a man might become, and pass unnoticed in the office, 
so he would glance, without turning his head, at the white-faced man’s 
sleeve, and rejoice to see the same threadbare cuff travelling slowly across 
a wide expanse of parchment. 

When he wrote to Hammond, he seid that he was getting on very 
well. He could not say that his work was very amusing, but very likely 
he should get more used to it in time. He wished to be left alone, and 
to give it a fair trial. How was Sissy ? 

Hammond replied that Mrs. Middleton had aged a good deal, but 
that she and Sissy were both pretty well, and had got an idea—he could 
not think from whom—that Percival had gone in for the law,.and was 
going to do something very amazing indeed, “ They are waiting to be 
surprised,” Godfrey wrote, “like children on their birthdays, St. 
Cecilia, especially, wouldn’t for worlds open her eyes till the right moment 
comes, and you appear in your glory as Lord Chancellor, or Attorney- 
General, or something of the kind. I’m afraid she’s a little hazy about 
it all, though of course she knows that you will be a very great man, 
and that you will wear a wig. Mrs, Middleton is perhaps a trifle more 
moderate in her expectations. I left them to build their castles in the 
air, since you had bound me to secrecy, but I wish you would tell them 
the truth. OrI would help you, as you know, if J knew how.” 

Percival answered that Godfrey must not betray him. “TI couldn't 
endure that Horace and his wife should know of my difficulties, and as 
to living on Aunt Harriet—never. And how could I go back to Ford- 
borough now that Sissy and I have parted? She would sacrifice herself 
for me—poor child—out of sheer pity. No—here I can live, after a 
fashion, and defy the world. And here I will live, and hope some day 
to know that Sissy has found her happiness. Till then, let her think 
that I am prospering.” 

Godfrey shrugged his shoulders over Percival’s note. It was irra- 
tional no doubt, but Thorne had a right to please himself, and might as 
well take care of his pride, since he had not much else to take care of. 
So he attempted no persuasion, but simply sent any Fordborough news, 
and forwarded occasional letters from Mrs. Middleton and Sissy. As the 
autumn. wore on, Percival began to feel strange as he opened the envel- 
opes, and saw the handwriting which belonged to his old life. He had 


an absurd idea that the letters should not have come to him, that his 
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former self, the self Sissy had known, was gone. He read her letters by 


the light of what Hammond had told him, and saw the delicate wording, 


by which she tried to show her sympathy, yet almost repelled his. confi- 
dence. She was so anxious not to thrust herself into his secrets, it was 
so evident that she would not be troublesome, but would wait with shut 
eyes, as Hammond had said, for.a birthday surprise and triumph! O 
poor little Sissy! O faith, which he felt within himself no strength to 
vindicate! He answered her in carefully weighed sentences, and smiled 
as he wrote them down, because they amused him—a smile sadder than 
tears. Percival Thorne was dead, and he was some one else, trying to 
think what Percival would have said, and to hide his death from Sissy, 
lest her heart should break for pity. 

It was very foolish? Yes. But if you had parted yourself from 
every one you knew, if for five months you had never heard a friendly 
word, if you had a secret to hide, and a part to play, if you lived alone, 
surrounded by faces of people with whom you had no faintest touch of 
sympathy, faces which were to you like those of swarming Chinese, or 
men and women in a nightmare—perhaps you might have some thoughts 
and fancies, less calm and less rational than of old. And the more 
changed Percival felt himself, the more he shrank from the friends he 
had left. 

November came., One day he looked at the date on the office 
almanac, and remembered that it was exactly a year since he went down 
to Brackenhill, and heard of old Bridgman’s death. He could not repress 
a short sudden laugh. It was half under his breath, but his neighbour 
who was at that moment gazing fiercely into space, and turning a 
sentence, heard it, and felt that it was in mockery of him. Percival 
was thinking how seriously he had considered that important question, 
“ Would he stand as the Liberal candidate for Fordborough?” Percival 
Thorne, Esq.,M.P. He might well laugh, as he sat at his desk, filling 
in a bundle of notices. But, from that moment, the sallow youth on his 
right hated him with a deadly hatred. 

December came, a dull, grey, bitter December. Notclear and spark- 
ling, as December sometimes is, nor yet misty and warm, as if it would 
have you take it for a lingering autumn, but bitter without beauty, harsh 
and pitiless. Keen gusts of wind whirled dust, and straws, and rubbish 
in dreary little dances along Bellevue Street ; the faces of the passers by 
were nipped and miserable with the cold, and the sullen sky hung low 
above the pallid row of houses opposite. Percival looked out on this, and 
thought of Brackenhill, which he left in leafy June. He was very 
miserable, he had always been quickly sensitive to the beauty or dreari- 
ness around him, and the grey dulness of the scene entered into his very 
soul. Warmth, leisure, sunlight, and blue sky—there was plenty of sun- 
light somewhere in the world—O God! what had he done that it should 
be denied him ! 

There was a weary craving upon him that might have led to terrible 
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results, but his pride and fastidiousness saved him. His delicately oulti- : 
vated palate loathed the coarse fire of spirits, and he had a healthy horror 


of drugs. Once or twice he had thought of opium, when he could not 4 


escape, even in dreams, from the greyness of his life. “This is unendur- 
able,” he would say, and he played in fancy with the key which unlocks 
the gates of that strange region, lying on the borders of Paradise and ~ 
Hell. But his better sense questioned, “ Will it be any more endurable | 
when I have ruined my nerves and the coats of my stomach?” It did 
not seem probable that it would be. If death had been the risk, he «| 
might have faced it, but he recoiled from the thovght of a premature anit 4 
degraded old age, still chained to the hateful desk. 

There are times when a man may be cheaply made into a hero, 
What would not Percival have given for the chance of doing some deed 
of reckless bravery ? 
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